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And thou art long and lank and brown. 
As is the ribbed sea-sand.” 
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For vanished smiles I long ; 
But God hath led my dear ones on, 
And he caz do no wrong.” 
41. Analyze the above without separating complex subord- 
inate elements. 
42, Parse for in the second line. 
43. Parse hath led. 
44. Expand gone into a subordinate clause. 
45. Analyze the following, not separating complex subordin- 
ate elements. 


Examination for State Certificates. 


December 20, 1871. 
GRAMMAR AND ANALYSIS.—TIME, TWO HOURS. 

1. Define verb and participle, and state the difference. 

2. Define voice. 

3. Do intransitive verbs have voice? 

4. How is the passive voice formed? 

5. What do you say of the verb to be with respect to voice ? 

6. Write a sentence whose predicate is composed of a copula 
and attribute. 

1. Write a sentence whose verb is a copulative verb, 

8. Write a sentence whose verb is attributive. 

9. Is the verb to be ever an attributive verb? If so writea 
sentence containing it. 

10. Is the verb in the sentence the lesson has been learned, 
transitive ? Explain. 

11. Give all the forms you know of the first person singular, 
indictive mode, present perfect tense, of the verb strike. 

12. Write a sentence containing a verb in the imperative 
mode, passive voice. 

13. Write all the tenses of the infinite mode, in both voices, 
of the verb lead. 

14. In what mode is the phrase, if I should be there? 

15. In what mode is the sentence, perhaps, I shall go? 

16. What tense should you call the verb in the sentence, 
am going to-morrow? What tense is it, really ? 

17. What does the sentence, If I hnd a dollar, I would give 
it to you, mean as to (1) having a dollar, and as to (2) giving it various inflections. 
to you? marks. 

18. The same with the sentence, if I havea dollar, I will give) § What direction would you give classes with regard to 
it to you. marks of punctuation in reading. 

19. Distinguish between regular and irregular verbs. 7. Give, in the order you would put them, ten questions 

20. Is the verb, to hear, regular or irregular? | which you would ask pupils who were to read Warren's Ad- 

21. Which are the oulitery verbs? | dress, p. 128, Randall's Reading and Elocution. 

22. Have they any tenses of their own? If so, what? 8. Carefully look over the selection entitled, ‘Remarks on 

23. Are they ever uned as principal verbs? if so, write sen- | Reading,” found on p. 374, Randall’s Reading and Elocution, 
tences to show this use. | aud answer the following questions based on the selection: 

24. In parsing or analyzing, how do you dispose of ought | Meaning the of words, pendant, philosophor, accessory. 
and to go, in the sentence J ought to go? What is the end to which all studies may point? 

25. How is the manner of action or being expressed? Meaning of subservient? 

(1.) “To these gifts of nature Napoleon added the adyant- | What evil effects may arise from too long application of 
age of having been born to a private and humble fortune. (8). | the mind to one subject? Why? 
In his later days he had the weakness of wishing to add tohis| State the effects of dividing the attention between many 
crown and badges the prescription of aristocracy; but he knew | subjects? Why? 
his debt to his austere education, and made no secret of his; What general advice on reading may be given to everyone? 





“ For I have learned 
To look on Nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth, but hearing oftentimes 
— sad = of oe ; : 
or nor n u am 
To chasten pod pow 8 Mae einen te 
READING.—TIME, ONE HOUR. 

1. Name the different methods by which a child entirely un- 
acquainted with reading may be taught it. Which of these 
methods do you prefer, and why? 

2. Name such physical rules as you think should be observ- 
ed while reading. State the physical consequences of violating 
them. 

3. Give a tabular view of the classes and sub-classes of the 
elementary sounds of the English language. De*ne the great 
classes. 

4. Define phonic spelling. State itsadvantages. Mark ac- 
cording to Webster or Worcester the following words for pro- 
nunciation :—Christmas, tuneful, corn, cooling. 

5. Give the different ways of emphasizing words. Name the 
Give examples of each with appropriate 
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contempt for born kings.” . HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES.—TIME, ONE HOUR. 
26. Describe each sentence as a whole, giving propositions| 1. What country did Columbus expect to find by sailing 
with connectives. west from Europe ? 


27. Mention, in order, the verbs in the extract, giving the 
voice, mode and tense of each. 
28. Mention the participial nouns and their construetion. 
29. Give the direct objects of the verbs and participles. | 
30. Give the indirect objects. 
31. In(1) parse these and private, 
32. In (2) parse the first his and born. 
33. What does in his later days, modify ?j 
34, What weakness is the weakness? 
36. Give construction of to add 
“T fear the ancient mariner : 


2. Why were the inhabitants called Indians? 

3. Why was the country called America ? 

4. Did Columbus land upon or see the mainland of North 
America ? , 

5. Mention one discoverer from one of these nations: Eng- 
lish, Spanish, French, Portuguese, and his principal discovery. 

6. By what right did European nations claim ‘different parts 
of the country? 

1. What were the principal colonizing nations, and what 
| parts of the country did each settle ? 
8. What made the Indians hostile to the settlers? 








I fear thy skinny hand; 9. What was the point of contest in the French and Indian 





wars? 

10. How many were there, and by what names are they 
called? . 

11. By what treaty was the last settled ? 

12. What division of territory was made? 

13. Why did the Indians fight i this war? 
side? 
. How was the country governed before the revolution ? 
. How was it governed during the revolution? 
. How was it governed immediately after the revolution? 
. How is it now governed? 
. What was the population of the colonies at the time of 
the revolution ? 

19. What were the original States? 

20. What battles were fought before the Declaration of In- 
dependence was made? 

21. What four battles do you regard as most important, 
and why? 

22. Who were the British Commanders-in-chief during the 
war? 

23. What important battles did the Americans loose ? 

24. By what treaty was the war ended? 

25. The most important points in that treaty? 

26. What were the boundaries granted to the United States? 

27. Mention the first ten Presidents in order, with length of 
service, and State in which each lived. 

28. Mention the firat,three new States. 

29. What was the “era of good feeling,” and who was Presi- 
dent at the time? 

30. What purchases of territory have been made ? 

31. Who were the parties in the civil war? 

32. What was the point in the contest? 

33. What States seceded ? 

34. How was the war ended? 

85. How were the slaves emancipated ? 

WRITING—HALF AN HOUR. 

1. What system have you adopted ? 

2. Give the Elements of the small letters; the capitals. 
Name them. 

8. How do you classify them? 

4. How do you secure a proper way of holding the pen? 

5. How do you secure accuracy in writing the elementary 
forms, and uniform progress ? 

6. On what principle do you classify the small letters? And 
write the letters of each class. 

7. On what principle do you classify the capitals? Also write 
the letters of each class. 

8. How do you connect a recitation in writing ? 

9. How do you secure legibility? How does it rank in im- 
portance ? 

10. How do you secure rapidity? How does it rank with 
legibility ? 

CASAR DE BELLO GALLICO.—ONE HOUR AND A HALF. 

Number and letter your answer to correspond to the ques- 
tions. 

How much Latin have you read ? 

I. Translate into English : 

Quibus rebus cognitis quum ad has suspiciones certissime 
res accederent, quod per fines Sequanorum Helvetios transdux- 
isset, quod obsides inter eos dandos curasset, quod ea omnia non 
modo injusso suo et civitatis, set etiam inscientibus ipsis fecis- 
set, quod a magistratu Aduorum accusaretur: satis cause ar- 
bitrabatur, quare in eum aut ipse animadverteret, aut civitatem 
animadvertere juberet. His omnious rebus unum repugnabat, 
quod Divitiaci fratris summum in populum Romanum studium. 
summam in se voluntatem, egregiam fidem, justitiam,J temperan- 
tam cognoverat: nam, ne ejus supplicio Divitiaci animum offen- 
deret, verebatur Itaque priusquam quidquam conaretur, Diviti- 
acum ad se vocari jubet et, quotidianis interpretibus remotis | 
per Osium Valerium §Procillum; principem Galiis {provincie, 
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familiarem suum, cui ‘sum mem Tornim 


cum eg Gallorum de Dumhorige sint dicta} et ostendit, que sep | 
aratife quisque dé eo apud se dixerit: petit atque hortatur, ut. 


sine ejus‘offensione animi vel ipse de eo, causa cognita, statuat, 
vel civitatem statuere jubeat. 

1. Analyze the first sentence by any system you know. 

2. Decline (a) the first five nouns, (d) the first three pro- 
nouns, (c) the first two adjectives, 

8. Give the principal parts of the first five verbs, and explain 
their formation. 

4. Give a complete synopsis of any verb in the extract. 

6. Analyze the first ten verbs into stem, tense-sign, etc. 

6. Give the laws for euphonic changes in Latin as far as you 
can. and illustrate each law by an appropriate example. 

1, What is the expression guibus rebus cognitis called? How 
many forms are there for such constructions in Latin? In 
what ways may such expressions be best rendered into En- 
glish? 

8. Give the office of each subordinate clause after the first 
sentence. Give the uses of quam {and the modes and tenses 
used in each instance. 

9. Name the clauses in the extract that express purpose ? 

10. What conjunctions are used to introduce olauses express- 
ing purpose ? 

11. Give and illustrate the various ways in which purpose is 
expressed in Latin. 

12. What other uses has ut besides that of expressing purpose, 
Illustrate these uses by Latin sentences. 
£12. Give an explanation or rule for all the subjunctive forms 
in the selection. 

14. Give definite rules for rendering the Latin subjunctive 
into idiomatic English 

15. Name the classes of verbs that require (a) an ué/ clause as 
an object, () an infinite with a subject accusative as an object. 

II. 16. Render into Latin : 

1. Cicero, the orator, was a great man. 

2. Cicero ordered Catiline to go into exile (ire in exilii:m.) 

3, They praised him on account of his bravery. 

4. After the general was killed, I came to the city.! 


QUESTIONS IN ARITHMETIC.—TIME, TWO HOURS. 

1. Multiply 876 by 429 and explain the operation, 

2. Derive rule for multiplication of common fractions. 

8. Reduce four-fifths, one-third, .13, 1.7 to equivalent frac- 
tions having the common denominator 33. 

4. How does adding the same number to both terms of a pro- 
per fraction affect its value? 

6. Divide .04%by .0002 and explain the operation. 


6. Reduce the circulating decimal .0486 to a common frac- 
tion. 

4. New York is in latitude 40° 42’ N., longitude 74° W.; the 
city of Mexico is in latitude 19° 25' N., longitude 103° 45’ W 
when it is 11 A. M. at New York, what time is it Mexico? 

8. Prove, ‘In any proportion the product of the extremes is 
eqaal to the product of the means.” 

9. Two-seventh per cent. of one-ninth is what per cent. of 
100? 

10. What are ‘days of grace,” and on what are they allowed 
in the State of New York? 

11. 5 per cent, bonds are bought at 90 per cent., what is the 
rate of income on the investment? 

12. What is the value in gold, of the currency dollar, when 
gold is at 105 per.cent: ? 

18. When gold is at 103 per cent. ard exchange at $4.85, 
what is the cost, in currency, at New York, of a Bill of Ex- 
change on London for £60? 

14. Derive rule for extracting the cube root of integers. 

15;' ‘What is the “ Metric System,” and what are its peculiar 
merits ? 

16. Name its principal _unitejand tell their uses. 


QUESTIONS IN ALGEBRA—Time, two hours —1l. Give the 


laws for coefficients, exponents and signs in multiplication, and 
give your method of explaining law of signs, with illustrations. 

2. Give principles used in finding greatest common divisor, 
when the quantities are not easily factored, and find the great- 
est common divisor of 6z°+-2?—44z+21 and 6z'—26z°+ 462 
—42. 

3. Explain the force of zero used as an exponent, and deter- 
mine value of a’. 


"a+z ¢c-z @ 


4. Find the value of zin the equation ——-—-——-=-, and 
b 


give reason foreach transformation. 

5. Give two methods of elimination in equations of two or 
more uaknown quantities, illustrate each with example, and 
explain steps, 


1 1 
. Divide (ax*)8 by (zy)7, and explain the operation. 
1. “Complete the square” (without clearing of fractions) in 
; 4x7 8x 20 
_ the equation, — +— =~ and explain operation. 
Hom) @QUSpoBi “0s 


8. Find the values df # and yin the proportions, © 















ys: toys 42 4. € 
Sty: tty 36 
9. Find the values of zand y in the equations, 
; tery 
ple ey ; 
10. Derive the formula for finding the last term of a Geo- 
metrical Progresion 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION—TIME, ONE HOUR. 

1. Give the general rules for the use of capital letters, with 
appropriate illustrations. 

* 2. Give the general rules for the punctuation of sentences, 
with appropriate illustrations. 

3. Copy the following extract, punctuate it properly, and 
correct any mistakes in either punctuation or capitals: 

“Early one morning they came to the Estate of a wealthy 
farmer they found him standing before the stable; and 
heard as they drew near that he was scolding one of his 
men because he had left the ropes, with which they tied 
their horses in the rain all night, instead of putting them 
away in a dry place Ah We shall get very little here said 
one to the other that man is very close we will at least try 
sais another And they approached.” 

4. Combine the following groups of statements into one sim- 
ple or complex sentence. Give more than one form for each. 
State which form you prefer, and why you prefer it : 

a. Sugar is a sweet crystalized substance. It is obtained 
from the juice of the sugar cane. 
The sugar cane is a reed like plant growing in most hot 
climates. 
It is supposed to be originally a native of the East. 
b. In the Olympic games, the only reward was a wreath 
of wild olive. 
The Olympic games were regarded as the most honor- 
able contests. 
They were so regarded because they were sacred to Ju- 
piter. 
They were so regarded, also, because they were institu- 
ted by the early Greek heroes. 

5. Change the following expressions from tlie common to the 

rhetorical style: 
a. Diana of the Ephesians is great. 
b. Thy dying eyes were closed by foreign hands. 
c. They climb the distant mountain slowly and sadly, and 
read their doom in the setting sun. 
d. I shall attempt neither to palliate nor to deny the crime 
of being a young man. 

4. Write, in proper form, a letter making application for a 
position as teacher in a union school, and give proper refer- 
ences, 

7. Write a composition of not more than 300 words upon 
Curiosity, and give, also, the analytical outline upon which 
your composition is written. 


sy 


QUESTIONS IN GEOGRAPHY.—TIME, ONE HOUR. 

. What do you understand by Mathematical Geography? 
. What. by Physical Geography ? 

. What, by Political Geography ? 

. What, by Descriptive Geography ? 

. What, by Local Geography ? 

6. How many States in the United States? Name them. 
Group them_into divisions, as ordinarily given. 

7. Name all the Terri:ories in the United States. 

8, Name the “ great lakes” which are between the Unite] 
States and the Canadas. 

9. What is the largest city in the United States? State 
its population, describe its location, and tell fur what it is 
noted. 

10. Name the River Systems of North America, and state 
the portions of country drained by each. 

11. Name the Mountain Systems of Asia. 

12. Name the countries of Europe which are now engaged 
in war, and also those which are especially interested in the 
results of the war, giving reasons for the answers submitted 

a. How much time should each rupil spend upon the 
subject of Geography in a common school course? 
b. What pieces of apparatus, as maps, etc., do yeu con- 
sider eesential for the school-room when teaching Gvogra- 
h 
~~ ¢. State the general divisions which you are accustom- 
ed to make of Geography, when presenting the subject. 
d. State the general plan which you follow when teach- 
ing advanced classes in Geography. 
¢. How do you begin the subject of Geogrsphy with 
primary classes? Mention the successive steps in the subject- 
matter, and in the mode of prewenting it. Outline the first 
year’s course for the pupils. 
METHODS.—ONE HOUR AND A HALF. 
‘L Name the faculties of the mind. Which of these is 
the most active in childhood ? 
‘IL. In view of this, what should characterize the teaching 
of young children ? 


oF owe 








that should 
be used in ale 

V. In terching, which ma MAS ideas or their ez- 
pression? Why? ~ 

VI, Apply this in teaching ideas of fractions to young 
children, 

VIL. Apply the same in teaching the spelling of the fol- 
lowing words: smiling,’’ * cylindrical.” 

VIIL. Define objective teaching. 

IX. Through whet medium do we gain knowledge of 
external objects? Through what medium do we communi- 
cate our knowledge thus gained? What application would 
you make of thisin teaching. 

X. How should the variety of subjects taught in a prim- 
ary school, compare with the variety taught ina more ad- 
vanced school? Why? 

XI. What are the best aids to memory ? 

XII. What use should be made of text-booke in teaching 
natural sciences ? 

XIII. State your reasons for having pupils preparing to 
teach, study methods of teaching ? 

XIV. Whatdo you understand by philosophy of educa- 
tion 

XV. Describe a method by which a mental image, idea or 
conception of an object never seen, is formed in the mind, 
and discuss the relation of this principle to the teaching of 
geography and history in particular, and to teaching in 
general. 

XVI. Discuss briefty the connection between the power to 
use language, and a knowledge of the science of language. 

XVII. What conditions of age and power to think do you 
consider necessary that a pupil may pursue the siudy of the 
science of language efficiently ? 

XVIII. Which should precede, rules, definitions and clas- 
sificarions, or a knowledge of processes and concrete parti- 
culars? Why? 


SCHOOL ECONOMY.—TIME, ONE HOUR AND A HALF. 

1. State, in their order, the steps you would take in orga- 

nizing. 

(a) A district school with no assistant teacher. 

(6) A village school in which you would have three as- 
sistant teachers. 

2. State what you consider to be the difference between a 
graded and ungraded school. 

8. Name all the parties that must be regarded in the gov- 
ernment of a public school, and state the relation of each 
party to the others. 

4. What use wovld you make of oral or written examina- 
tions, and how would you conduct each. 

5 Give in outline your plan of government, stating in 
particular : 

a. The general principles by which you are guided. 

b. Your method of managing whispering. 

ce. Your method of detecting and correcting any kind ot 
offence. 

6. Give your views on self reporting, stating your reason 
for adopting or rejecting this plan, in part orin whole, in 
governing your school. 


PLANE GEOMETRY. TIME, ONE AND ONE-HALF HOURS. 


I. To what class of subjects does Geometry belong? State 
the object contewp'ated by the class, show how Geome- 
try differs from the other branches as to object mafter. 

2. Coustruct an equilateral triangle whose altitude shall 
be equal to the line: —_ — 

8. B His drawn bisecting the exteriar angle C B G of the 
triangle AB C, B D is drawn bisecting the angle A B C and 
meeting AC at D. DK is drawn paraliel to A B, cutting B 
Cat E and meeting B H at K; show than D E is equal to 
DK. 

4. Which term: equal, equiualent or similar, implies the 
most respecting two figuses? What property impiied by this 





| term; not implied (a) by the first of the other two? (b) by 


the second ? 

5. Mention four hypotneses, regarding two lines, from 
which they can be proved parallel. 

6. Two triangles have theia howolegous sides proportion- 

al: show that they are simflar. 

7. Iudicate the steps which you would ordinarily take in 
the solution of a geometrical problem. 

8. Within a given circle inscribe a regular decagon. 





You must intend to get it; you must attend while getting 
it; you must retain as you get it. Dr. Arnold declared that 
“the difference in boys consists not so much in talent as in 
energy.” Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton says: “ The great differ- 
ence between men, between the great and the insignificant, is 
energy, invincible determination, an honest purpose once fixed, 
and death or victory.” 


Tuk chief art of learning is to attempt but little at a time. 





‘TM. In teaching, what help should the teacher give his, 
pupils? Why? 





The widest excursions of the mind are made by short flights, 
frequently repeated ; the most lofty sciences are formed by the 
continued accumulation of single propositions :— says Locke. 
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Hard Times, ~~ 
BY OHARLES LOCKWOOD. 

Yes, Mr. Stanley was dead.. The funeral was over. Mrs. 
Stanley and Fred, and George and Andrew had been brought 
home by Deacon Thompson in his old yellow coach, and all 
had departed. Mrs. Stanley busied herself to get some supper; 
and the table when spread evinced the kindness of Mrs. Green, 
who remembered the widow by sending in some nice biscuit 
and a roll of fresh butter. ‘‘It will taste good to you,” was 
her remark, when she left it on the table. The family said 
but little. Andrew was only five years old, and the cere- 
monies in the house puzzled him. That his father should be put 
in a box and carried off and put in the ground was a strange, 
strange thing. 

The next morning Deacon Thompson and Mr. Horton called 
to see the family, After they had sat a moment, the Deacon 
said, “ What are you going to do now, Mrs. Stanley?” 

“T hardly know, sir. We must go to work as soon as we 
can.” 

“ Yes, that’s it,” said Mr. Horton, the chairmaker. 

“Now,” said the Deacon, after waiting a moment, ‘I am 
told that boys are employed over in the cotton factory at Wat- 
sonville, and I will ask Mr. Bliven, to-day. I am going over to 
take a load of wood. George and Fred, are old enough to 
work.” 

“ May I go over with him?” said George. 

It was soon settled that George and Fred should both go 
over, and so pleased was Mr. Sliven that he said he would give 
them both work at once. Ina few days the widow had taken 
a few rooms and moved over her furniture. Mrs. Stanley was 
not strong and she began to think what she could do to earn 
some money. George was to have one dollar, and Fred one 
dollar and twenty-five cents per week. The rent was fifty 
cents per week, and Mr..Coles, the landlord, called for it every 
Saturday night, for the week to come, so that but little could 
be saved for wood, and food and clothes. Fred had been to 
school and learned about keeping accounts, so he took out his 
pencil after they had been there a week, and said, “ Mother, let 
us see how we stand. How much have we spent?” The 
items she gave were for milk a quart a day at 4cents. ‘That 
is 28 cents.” Then the flour, $1.20, butter 20 cents, meal 7 
cents, potatoes 25 cents, oil 20 cents, rent 50 cents, coal $1.25. 

“Why that is $3.95 cents, and we only earn $2.25, both of 
us,” said Fred. 

“T had a little money left after we had moved,” said Mrs. 
Stanley, but her face grew pale. She saw the little sum would 
soon be exhausted—and what then? So they burned but little 
oil, and but little coal, and the boys went out into the streets 
and picked up stray pieces of wood, and they decided they 
would eat no butter, so that the second week’s expenditures 
were not so great; Fred put down the items again and they 
amounted to $1.31. ‘‘ Why, mother,” he said, “we have say- 
ed 94 cents this week.” ‘I amvery glad, for Andrew must 
have a pair of shoes.” The boys’ faces grew blank when they 
thought of clothes; it was a new discovery. The cold and 
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but the people made up the rest, and in May the- Stanley family 


‘| took cars for the west. 


They arrived at Logan safely, and went to Mr. Allen’s house 
and were warmly welcomed, for so does the West to all who 
come, rich or poor.. Mr. Allen’ was akind hearted lawyer, and 
he had secured a couple of rooms on the main street; they 
were right aboye a drug store, and here Fred was employed to 
run of errands, to pound drugs with the pestle and sweep the 
floor. _ He was busy frequently till nine o’clock at night. 
Nearly opposite was a store kept by an old man.—in the win- 
dow could be seen all sorts of things, candy, gum drops, fish- 
lines, pins, newspapers, song-books, ink, paper, pens, thread, 
nuts, ete,, etc. There was no sign over the door, but every 
body knew it was kept by ‘Old Basco,” He appeared to be 


alone in the world, and the boys said he cooked and slept in the | 


store. , George went in one day to buy a paper of pins, and 
“ Old Basco” asked who he was, and where he was from. 

“ Are you a smart boy?” ’ 

“Yes, sir, I think so.” 

“T dare say; they all think so.” 

“Do you tell lies? 0, no, you'll say you don’t, but they all 
do, now! When I was a boy they would have flogged my life 
out of me if I had told the smallest lie.” 

“No, Mr. Basco, I don’t tell any lies.” 

“You don’t lie, eh ? Well what are you going to do for a liy- 


in ?” 

‘ I am looking for something.” Then George told the old 
man about his father’s death and the burning of the factory, 
and the ideas of Mrs. Allen. He seemed to be quite interested 
and finally said : 

“T suppose I have got to have a boy and I may as well take 
you as anybody. I will give you $2.00 a week, but mind boy, 
you must not tell me any lies.” 

Mr. Basco was an odd man. He had seen habits of lying and 
smoking tobacco increasing among the boys and come to the 
conclusion that not a single honest lad could be found. George 
was of great use. He put the store in better order. He ran 
on errands; built the fire in the cook stove, he ground the cof- 
fee—for the old man lived on bread and coffee, Every night 
he took the money out of the drawer, and counted it and put it 
in a box to carry it to his master. Old Basco knew how to 
make molasses candy to perfection. At first, he did it alone, 
but after awhile he called in George and let him help. The 
molasses would boil until a wisp from the broom would lift 
it up into a string, then it was set aside and stirred until it was 
cool, then it was taken up and pulled until it was of a delicate 
cream color. It was cut into long pieces the boys called 
them ‘“ Basco’s cedar-rails,” and brittle and toothsome they 
were; he made this fresh every day. 

He made George promise never to divulge his secret of 
making candy. ‘‘ You see no one knows this secret but me; 
I bought it of a Yankee peddler; he wrote it down and I gave 
him a dollar for the receipt, and I have got it locked up.” 
There was a good deal of work about “Old Basco’s” and 
George became indispensable. He kept the daily and weekly 
newspapers, and when George came his duty was to go to the 


dreary winter came on; the boys were but thinly clad, no , depot and get the bundle that came by express, take it to the 


money could be spent on candy for Christmas; they were | Store and distribute them to the customers. 


In this way he 


cheered, however by two things, a visit from Mrs. Thompson, | became well acquainted in the town, and on account of his 
who brought them a piece of pork, a few pickles, a loaf of! pleasant manners a great favorite. 


bread and a piece of gingerbread; then Mr. Bliven sent to all 
the widows a turkey on New Year’s Day. But better than 
this was the raising of the wages of the boys, twenty-five 
cents each. 

The Stanley family were a brave set. They did not complain, 
they worked on hoping for better days. Little Andrew went 
to school, but earned a penny a day in sweeping the hall and 
sidewalk of a boarding house near by. Mrs. Stanley made a 
few shirts, and thus they kept body and soul together. When 
the spring came they hoped to pay up some little debts to the 
doctor—the shoemaker and at the grocery. But hardly had the 
birds begun to sing one morning, when the ery of “ fire, fire” 
was heard in the town, and the cotton factory was seen to be 
in flames near the belfry; all_the efforts of the firemen were in 
vain; it was burned to the ground and sorrow brought to the 
homes of many families, and none felt more badly than the 
Stanleys. Mr. Coles, the landlord, immediately called on his 
tenants and told them they could not stay a single day without 
paying rent, so that they were obliged to move out their furni- 
ture, some putting it in sheds and some in barns. Mr. Bliven 
offered Sthe use of the large cotton store-house, and this was 
filled with the furniture of the poor operatives while they set 
out to seek for work, Mrs. Stanley went over to see Deacon 
Thompson and her other friends, taking the boys along. 

There was quite a conference held over the matter of help- 
ing the sturdy little woman. The chairmaker said the boys 
must be “bound out ”—that is learn trades. The miller said 
his wife’s sister said they could get a living out in Logan, where 
she lived, in Ohio; so it was decided that the family should 
be sent to Logan. It was found an emigrant ticket for the 
family could be bought for $12.00. So the furniture was 
brought away from the storehouse by Deacon Thompeson’s team 
and sold. The bureau, the bedsteads and all only brought $9. 





One day George went over as usual but the door was lock- 
ed, nor could he get in by rattling on the handle. The drug: 
gist was watching the proceeding, and being a doctor, said: 

“He has had a stroke of paralysis, I'll bet. I told him that 
coffee would use him up but he would’nt believe me.” There 
was quite a stir onthe street. It is wonderful how ill news 
flies. Quite a crowd was around the door. The tin-smith 
came with a bunch of keys and some went round to the rear. 
After an effort the door was unfastened and the crowd hurried 
in; it paused at the door of the backroom while the doctor 
went ahead, then it followed him into the kitchen or workshop. 
There was the kettle with remnants of the molasses boiled 
yesterday, and there the old man’s boots. But the druggist is 
now at the bed-room door. He opens it, and 

“Yes, just as I expected, but heis not dead.” But he could 
not move, nor speak. He seemed to be awake, and when 
they poured a little brandy in his mouth, moved his eyes. The 
doctor sent for his electric battery and tried it, but it did not 
restore his ability to speak distinctly. He could make a sound 
however, And very soon it became apparent that he wanted 
George. His eyes were his only means of communication; and 
strange enough George seemed to learn just what he wanted 
After some consultation with Mr. Allen it was decided that 
Mrs. Stanley should give up her rooms and move into the candy 
store. There were other rooms adjacent and so the widow 
came over to take care of “Old Basco.” He seemed to com- 
prehend the change and acquiesce. 

He improved somewhat and sat up in an invalid’s chir. He 
watched them make the molasses candy; he could not go to 
sleep until the tin-box was laid under his pillow. Mr. Allen 


came in frequently and directed the widow to use enough 
In a few days the store was opened again ; it was now owned 
by Mrs. Stanley and her three sons. Little Andrew ran out 








money to take care of her family and carry on the store; -the 
rest she was to put in the bank. Old Basco lived for three 
years and then died. 

It was quite a surprise to all when a few days after the fu- 
neral, aman came in the cars and announced himself as the 
son andheir. Mr. Allen was indignant and demanded pay for 
the care the poor invalid had received and secured $100. Old 
Basco was found to have laid away several thousands of dol- 
lars yearly, in small silver pieces. When the odds and ends 
in the store were offered for sale, there seemed to be nobody 
to buy. The Auctioneer said, in vain, “what do I hear.” The 
druggist, who was an active business man, said to George, 
“ Bid on them, no one else will bid against you, but don’t pay 
more than a quarter what they are worth.” He followed this 
advice and bought most of the things; many were left unsold. 
The whole stock amounted toless than $80. 
with the papers. George was behind the counter, his mother 
had learned the art of making molasses candy to perfection; 
to this she added caramels and other dainties, and the shop at- 
tained a good reputation. The scholars came down after school 
and were sure of a pleasant smile (which they never got from 
Old Basco,) as well as of good eatables. There was a continu- 
al dropping of pennies and at the end of a week there was a 
small sum to lay aside. The family sat together on Saturday 
night, after the store was closed, and counted over the pennies, 
nickels, the ten cent pieces and placed them in piles. Fred 
now earned three dollars a week and this had been paid to him 
in bills, and they were the only bills were on the table. 

“We have more than $7.00,” said George, who was the 


cashier and bookkeeper. 
“ How rich we are,” said Andrew 


“ Now,” said the widow, ‘we can do for some one else what 
Deacon Thompson did for us when your poor father died. Let 


us see if we cannot help somebody to get along when ‘hard 
times’ comes upon them.” 
The Stanley’s must have prospered since then. On Main 


Street is a handsome brick store and over the door is an ele- 
gant sign G. & F. Stanley. Mrs. Stanley looks cheerful and 
rosy with her nicely arrauged gray hair; a tidy girl stands be- 
hind the silver plated show-case; on the other side are books, 
papers and magazines—and not one of them is bad. George 
Stanley leads the choir in one of the churches and Fred is 
superintendent of the Sunday-school. They are ready to help 
boys who are struggling along with the hard times, as they 
were years ago, and it is that and not the money they have that 
bring? them the good opinion of every one in Logan.—Acholar’s 
Companion 





The Spelling Match, 


BY JOHN R. DENNIS. 

The winter was half over in the Townsend district. The 
old red school house had a strangely battered and worn ap- 
pearance, The paint was nearly washed off by rain and snow 
in several places the clap-boards had been pulled outward so 
as to disclose the plastering ; the windows without curtains 
gave it the aspect of a deserted building; the wood-shed 
was a mean structure entirely open on one side; the fences 
showed that the boys used them for gymnastic purposes; 
and the solidly packed snow showed the constant tread of 
feet. All of these things would strike a casual observer at 
once as he approached from either north or south, for the 
school-house was situated on a road thatran in that direc- 
tion. The teachers changed twice each year; that is they 
hired a master for the winter, for then the big boys came to 
school ; and in the summer they paid some young miss one 
or two dollars a week to teach the children their A, B, C's, 
for farm-work prevented any but little ones from going, 
The school-house was used for various purposes, On Sun- 
day afternoon a clergyman came from over the village at 
four o'clock and preached to those who it was supposed did 
not or could not come tothe church; on Suuday evening 
there would perhaps be a temperance meeting; on week- 
day evenings there would be in fall or spring political meet- 
ings, or election of officers, or a session of the debating club , 
80 that the old school-house was the centre of the intellect- 
ual and moral activity of the district. 

Atthetime now before me the school was in session; 
from nine to twelve, from one to four the boys and girls 
were busy in mischief, study or recitations. You entered a 
battered door to find yourself in a square room with a large 
stove in the centre that many and many a time became red 
hot ; around this at a distance of about six feet were four 
low seats for the small children, who from their proximity 
to the stove were often-times half roasted. About four fee 
beyond the square formed by the seats for the primary 
pupils were the long benches for the older scholars ; these 
were made of slabs with the flat side up; they stood on 
stout legs which were nailed to the floor. Against the walls 
a desk was formed by a pine board at the usual slant, and 
underneath a shelf for books. Ifa pupil studied at the desk 
he had nothing to lean his back against; if however he 
faced the stove he had the sharp edge of the desk to support 
hie shoulders, It was quite a task when the seat was full 
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for a pupil to turn around and there were other inconven- 
niencies, but they seemed of little account to the boys and 
girls of the Townsend district. The master had a desk at 
one corner and it was fastefed with a stout iron hasp pad- 
lock. The ceiling or walls had never been whitewashed 
end presevted an indiscribable appearance ; the former was 
flecked with innumerable dried pieces of paper, which were 
called spit-balls—a result of the discovery by some inventive 
school-boy that paper chewed until it was a complete pulp, 
and thrown with force would exemplify the property of ad- 
hesion, by sticking firmly to the plastering. 

A remarkable taste for carving seemed to prevail among 
the boys, From one end of the desk to the other the surface 
presented a curious aspect. Wherever a lad sat he gener- 
ally engraved his name even at the expense of removing 
that hia predecessor had inscribed with unlimited pains; 
under these inroads the thickness of the board had been 
sensibly diminished. Some attempts to carve the figures 
of various animals had also been made; but either the pine 
fibre proved to be too brittle or else the limited tools of the 
artist, prevented the display of his evident genius for there 


was no expressiveness, deeply graven, tothe horses and 
roosters. 


Among the carvings, the oft-repeated Mary Green or 
Sarah Cook, would seem to indicate that they were the belles 
of the schovl-room, ana exercised no small influence over 
the stout farmer boys who admired them. 

Mr. Jacob Pelton, a young man who was desirous of going 

toyollege, was teacher; he was thus trying to obtain enough 
money to carry him through his four years of study. He 
comes early to the schoo] room, for if not the boys may do 
some great damage, At nine o'clock he takes his ruler and 
Taps on the window, or steps to the door and pounds vigor- 
ously on the outside boards; this is in lieu of a bell, and 
every scholar knows it ; snow balls are dropped, the play 
ceases and a genera] stampede ensues. As each pupil goes 
in he stamps kis feet to shake off the anow, for there is no 
mat, and asaresult the noise is nearly deafening. There 
is no place to hang up hats or shawls, not a nail or hook ; 
#o they are pushed into the desks or laid over the seats. 
E One of the occurrences that always gave special delight 
was the spelling school. This was held in the evening and 
was generally witnessed by the parents. At an early hour 
every scholar except the youngest come, and each family 
contributes a candle ; these were in many cases held by the 
owners, so that the sight was a singular one ; as the spellers 
changed places frequently, the lights were seen in constant 
motion. The first method was to “choose sides.” Two 
scholars were selected aud seated on the middle of a bensh 
side by side; then they proceeded to choose the other 
scholars as assistants in alternative order ; then the rank a 
pupil had as a speller was known—though sometimes the 
boys would choose a girl for her beauty, always to regret it 
—when the tough words come. When a word was missed 
the other side tried it, if it spelled it correctly, a mistake 
was scored against the miesing side; if, however, it was 
missed on that side and went back to the other side where 
it started and was there spelled correctly, that side was 
said to have “Saved” it. After going over the entire roll 
of pupils from three to five times, the “ misses” on each side 
Were counted up and the one who had the least was de- 
clared the winner. Next there wasa call to “ spell down.’ 
This was managed in the saune way as the other, beginning 
by choosing of sides, but when a pupil missed a word he sat 
down, After spelling through once, the ranks would be 
wonderfully thinned vut. 

Ellen Chase was at the “head” on one side and Albert 
Perkins on the other. The “ hard” words began to fly thick 
and fast and the pupils began to drop. “Tobacco” was 
spelled with one “c” and down wert Hannah Lewis, 

Then “camellia” received but one “1” and Sapphonia 
Husted, who had a pretty good reputation as a speller of 
hard words was astonished that Jeany Larkin should beat 
her. Henry Husted mede a bad mess of “docile”; so did 
Mary Butterfield of “gneiss.” Psalm, creek, tough, police, 
valise failed to fetch down a single scholar, for the poor 
spellers had all gone down on the first round, “ Bilious,” 
however, was too much for Hope Fairbanks; and Jake 
Campbell would put an “e” in slyly, contrary to a signifi- 
cant cough in the back part of the room. Finally, none 
were left up but Ellen and Albert, anda regular duel began. 
Now the boys saidthat Ellen had given her opponent the 
mitten but a short time before, and lience pride made each 
struggle. All the spectators saw the excitement and sym- 
pathized with it. Piquant, mosque, maneuver, pailful, 
poignant, militia—all these were spelled readily and the 
master turned over for something harder; he seemed to 
have difficulty in selecting and the scholars trembled. Pneu- 
monia, rouge, cap-a-pie, obeisance—here Ellen nearly faiied 
—was it an “e” oran “a,” finally she put in an‘“‘a” at a 
venture and the spectators breathed again. Catalogue, irre- 
trievable, unique, coalesce, bowlder— Albert paused, he had 
@ en it boulder and so spelled it, and then a chorus of voices 





insisted that he was right and some one found a book in 
which it was spelled in that way and he was allowed to re- 
tain his place. Satellites, guano, surtout, coquette—this 
was spelled by Albert, and Ellen was believed te have red- 
dened, thus giving countenance to the rumor about her 
treatment of her opponent, and this carried a little ripple of 
excitement to run around the room. Then come tableau, 
isoceles, eclat, guerdon, waive, to decline or refuse—and here 
Ellen became “ flustered,” for she paused and then spelled it 
“‘ wave”’—no sooner had she uttered the last soand than Al- 
bert-spelled out w-a i-v-e, and he was declared victor amid 
much clapping of hands. As for Ellen, she seemed to feel 
her failure on this small word very keenly, and called for 
her brother to get the sleigh ready to take her home. If 
Albert had ever expected to be a “beau” again of Miss 
Ellen he had taken the wrong way ;she would haveendured 
be vanquished by any one else. In a few minutes the candles 
were extinquished, the sleigh-bells were jingling, and all 
mere on their way home.—Scholar’s Companion 
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The Model Class. 


CHARACTERS: éxaminer, Louis, George, Henry, Mark, Alfred 
David, Edwin, Frank. 

Scene—Boys standing around talking. Examiner with note- 
book and pencil in hand. 

Examiner, 1 have come to examine you in your various 
stuies. I have heard this called the ‘“ model class,” and I hope 
you will answer to your reputation. You may all stand ina 
straight row. (They do so.) The first questions I will ask will 
be in geography. Alfred, what State do you live in? 

Alfred. A state of sin and misery. (Examiner looks aston- 
ished.) 

Exam. Whatis a cape? 

David. A garment ladies wear around their shoulders. 

Exam, Next boy, what country is opposite us on the globe ? 

Edwin. Don't know, sir. 

Exam. Well, now, if I were to bore ahole through the 
earth, and you were to go in at this end, where would you come 
you come out ? 

Edwin, Out of the hole, sir. 

Exam. (musingly) Extraordinary, extraordinary. Let us 
proceed. Frank, what is a sea? 

Frank. Why, I thought every one knew what that was. A 
letter, of course, 

Exam. I don't mean that kind ofa “c.” Give me another 
definition. 

Frunk. Oh, you mean to look, to behoid. (Examiner frowns 
and appears puzzled.) 

3} Exam. What is geography, George ? 

George. A large book filled with maps and hard words. 

Exam. What country has the most coast line? 

Henry. Greenland, because there is more snow therefore, 
more coasting. 

Exam. Mark, can you tell me what is a river? 

Mark. Ong who rives. 

Exam. What do you mean by that ? 

Mark. Teacher said er meant one who, as crier, one who 
cries, ; so river must mean one who rives, 

Exam. Well, well, I never heard that meaning given before, 
though it sounds plausible. What is a strait? 

Louis. I don’t know exactly what it is, but when you want 
to buy taffy or marbles, and you haven't any money you say 
you are in a strait. 

Exam. That will do. I am a little perplexed about the an- 
swer you have given. I presume they must be correct, but 
they do not sound familiar. Now, we will take up the spelling. 
Alfred, you may spell matrimony. 

Alfred. M-a-t, mat, r-i, ri, m-o-n-y, matrimony. 

Exam, Give me the definition of it. 

Alfred. Don't know, sir. r 

Exam. Next boy, what is the definition of matrimony. 

David. I ain't sure whether it is right, but I read of a*boy 
who said his mother had enough of it. 

Exam. -That is wretched! Edwin, you may spell molasses. 

Edwiu. M-o, mo, (smacking his lips,) m-o, mo, (smacking 
them still louder) m-o-l-e, mole, (still smacking). 

Exam. What is the matter? 

Edwin. I can’t spell that word; it’s too sweet. 

Exam. Frank, you can spell it. 

Frank. (who has not been paying attention.) S-u, su, g-a-r, 
gar, sugar. 

Exam. That is not the word. 

Erank. Why, John said it was so sweet he could not spell it, 
and I thought he meant sugar. 

George. (raising hand,) I know how to spell the word. 

Exam. Spell it then. 

George. C-a-n, can, d-y, dy, candy. 

Exam. Stay, that's not the word; but we will leave that. 
What is a relative pronoun, Henry? 

Henry. A relative pronoun is one that tells about your 
relatives. 

Exam. Next, name the three genders. 




















Mark. Masculine, feminine and neutral. 

Exam. Is that correct, Louis? 

Louis. Yes, sir; masculine, men ; feminine, women ; neutral, 
old bachelors. 

Hzam. Can any one tell me what this sentence in “The 
Merchant of Venice,” means? The sentence referred to is 
“My deed upon my head,” Any one who knows may raise 
their hand, 

(Frank lifts hand,) Well, Frank, what is it? 

Frank. I think it must mean that he carries his papers in his 
hat. 

Exam. What is the science of arithmetic, George? 

George. Multiplication is vexation, division is as bad, the 
rule of three doth puzzle me, and fractions drive me mad. 

Exam. How far are you in arithmetic? 

Henry. We have finished addition, distraction, exultation, 
cohesion, abomination and creation. 

Exam. Boys,! am astonished, not to say amazed at the re- 
sults from my question. I will converse with your teacher be- 
fore I decide on your respective per cents. You may have a 
recess now. (All go out.)—Scholar’s Companion, 
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Who is the Greatest ? 








BY A. G. 0. F, 

Characters: Uncle Will, Frank, Jim, Carl, Steve. 

Frank :—The greatest man I ever read or heard of was 
Washington ! He it was, who first occupied the presidential 
chair, who took for his motto “ Never put off till to-morrow, 
what can be done to-day,” and followed it. He crossed the 
Delaware, when other men would have given it up as im- 
possible. He was “ first in peace, first in war, and first in 
the hearts of his countrymen.” He was the father of his 
country. What more could you ask? George Washington 
is my hero. 

Jim:—I take as my model the world-renowned Franklin. 
He founded the Philadelphia Library. He was only a poor 
boy, but he raised himeelf to riches and power. With no 
one to teach him, he became a most learned man. He loved 
virtue, thrift and hated vice, laziness and waste. He did 
good to ail, and faithfully served his country, Benjamin 
Franklin is my hero. 

Cart :—I agree with you that Franklin and Washington 
were great men. But they would not have been if it were 
not for Columbus. He was a poor Italian mariner, yet was 
the first to make the suggestion that the earth was round, 
He was not daunted, when on applying to the power of 
Europe for aid, to discover new lands he was refused ; but 
persisted in his efforts, until he had enlisted Queen Isabella 
on his side, and then discovered America. He speaks for 
himee}f. Christopher Columbus is my hero. 

Sreve:—I shall take Peter the Great. He worked as one 
of the lowest deckhands, so he cou!d understand thoroughly 
everything about ships. He built the noble city of St 
Petersburg. He conquered the greatest General in Europe 
He civilized the most savage nation. Peter, the Czar of 
Russia is my hero. (Enter Uncle Will.) 

Uncie Wiiu:—What’s this I hear about heroes? 

CARL :—We were each saying who we thought was the 
greatest man. in our estimation. Uncle Will, who do you 
think ? 

FRANK:—Oh, yes, do tell as 

UncLe WiLL :—Well, boys, in my opinion 

“ The greatest hero of the whole 
Is he who can himself control.” 
(EXIT.) 


MEERSCHAUM MINES.--The most extensive deposits of 
meerschaum are in Asia Minor about twenty-four miles 
south-east of the city of Eskischer, formerly Dorlyea, the 
inhabitants of which, numbering about 12,000 Armenians 
and Turks. are principally employed in collecting or dealing 
in this mineral. It is obtained down in the earth, shafts or 
pits being sunk to a depth of twenty-seven to thirty feet- 
Forty or fifty miners work in ne mine and form a company 
dividing the profits among themselves. The stones are 
generally irregular in shape and vary greatly in size, being 
from the size of a nut to a square foot or more in size. The 
largest pieces are the most in demand and the dearest. The 
mineral, when freshly dug, is of a yellowish white color, and 
covered about a finger thick with a red, greasy earth, so 
soft thas it can be cut with a knife. The treatment which 
the meerschaum must be subjected to before it is fit for 
export is very expensive and tedious. The pieces must first 
be freed from the adhering earth and dried for five or six 
days in the sun, or eight or ten days in warm rooms. The 
mineral is then cleaned a second time and polished with 
wax. After this it is sorted into different grades, of which 
there are ten, and carefully packed with cotton into boxes 
for export. The stones lose two-thirds of their weight and 
volume in the operation of cleaning and drying. The price 
depends upon the demand. The largest quantity is sent to 


Vienna and Germany, the ey A being 8,000 to 10,000 
boxes, having a value of $700,000. 
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Comprehensive Dictionary, Illus, 12mo, 1.75 


School (Elementary) Dict’y. Illus. 13mo. 1.00 | 


Primary Dictionary. [lustrated. 16mo .60 
Pocket Dictionary. Illus, 24mo, Cloth, 63 

Many special aids to students, ‘n addition to a very 
full pronouncing and defining vocabulary, make the 
above-named books, in the opinion of our most dis- 
tinguished educators, the most complete, as well as by 
far the cheapest Dictionaries of our language. 


1Y'SQN BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 


NEW YORK.” 
Publish 
Sander’s Union Readers. 
New Graded Readers. 
Rebinson’s Mathematies, 
“ Shorter Course in Mathemaeieg. 
Webster’s Dictionaries. 
White's Progressive Art Studies. 
Swinten’s Historics. 

“ Gcographies. 
Swintcn’s Word Book Series. 
Dana’s Geology: 

Spencerian Penmanship. 
Gray’s Botanies, &e., &ec. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


H. w.£ -LLSwo TH, 
ELS WOR IMPROVEMENTS 


in Siencees Sniiseadaiintiatin. 

*The first to introduce the Seale of Thirds in 
Writing-Book, (1861). 

The first to classify Capitals as Standard, and Buai- 
iness, or Current styles, (1861). 

*The first to preparea Text-Beok on Penman- 
ship, (1863) 

*The first to pulish Black-Board Charts of Let- 








ters, 

° a eee). to issue a Parer devoted to Penmanship, 
) 

| first to popularize Tracing in Copy-Books, 
) 


¢ . 
The firstto found Medals for Improvement in Pen- 
manship, (1876). 
The first to introduce the Reversible Form of 
Writing-Book, (1877). 
Address CARE OF AMERICAN NEWS CO., 
Chambers Street, New Yor! 
* Since followed by competing authors. 


Por sine {NR “P av md O., 


Publishers of 
el _ Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Payson, Danton & Scribner’s New Manual of 
Penmanchip. 
Bartholemew’s ‘Industrial Drawing Series. 
Industrial ——s: — 


Primary Cards, th 

Teachers Manual Sous to above. 
Guide to Cards. 

i The most Seen, practical and beautiful 
series yet — 


‘Blanks. 
‘o. 1. Words. No. 2. Words and Definitions, No, 
oe oh 2 a d best. Retail eS intro- 
duction 8 full .———— 





Connington’s A2neid of Virgil.—12mo. $2.25. 


1.25 | The Unabridged “ Student’s Hallam.” $1.75. 


May’s Constitution of England. 12mo. $1.75 vol. 


TIBBALS & SONS, 
" $7 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, ~ 


Have on hand the largest assortmen: of Theological, 
College and School books kept in New York, 
A large assortment from auction for School, Family 
and general Libraries. Also Sunday school books from 
il publishers—all on the most favorabie terzas, , 
Books sold only by subscription, gy 
Send for catalogues and particulars, ~ 


RIDPATH’S 
U. 8. HISTORIES. 


Endorsed as THE BEST by Eduactors every- 
where. 


120,000 COPIES IN USE: 


Teachers and School Officers are 

cordially invited to send specimen 
ages, including samples of the 
aps, Charts, Diagrams, etc. 


JON iES BROTHERS &CO., Putiichers, 


Cincinnati, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
BEST SINGING BOOKS 
For Schools of all Grades. 


New Century .rintins 
Musical Monitor. as 


a. the ay singing books of GRAMMAR B. . HIGH 
SCH 


Nine ‘O'Clock i in the Morning. | EN. 


RY TUCKER, 


Mocking Bird. 4 °: Les: 


KINS. 
Are the best singing books for Primary Schools. 


Seminary Album. 2: 
Laurel Wreath. xivs.”” 0: Pen. 


Are the best books for Ladies’ Svhools and Seminaries. 
Published by 


WILLIAM A. POND & CO., 
547 BROADWAY and =. 39 UNION 8Q., N. ¥. 


Piano for Sale. 
A HAZELTON PIANO 


that cost $500, will be sold for $200. 
Pony or address A., 27 West 10th street, New York 


fl i0 peneks Chromon, ¢ rayon, Picture and Chromo 


4 for 75 cts, 
free. 3, H. BU. 
Hatabliahed 1890." 

















BD's SONS, 


— me. « 








Sua} 1877. NEW::BOOKS, L847. 


New Features! 
‘Better’Methods! 
1. Appleton’s Readers. 8y wi. 1 Hfaknis, Supt. of 


Schools, St. Louis,'Mo.; A. J. Rickorr, Supt. of Schools, Cléveland, Ohio 
and Marx Baixey, Prof. of Elocution, Yale College. (Ready Oct. 1st.) 


2. New American History. For Schools. By G. P. Quack- 
ENBOS, LL.D.. Ingomparably superior. 


3. The Model Copy-Books.  & six number. wir 


SLIDING Copies, A great improvement. (Ready Oct. 1st. ) 


4. Synopsis of Ceneral History. From». c. s00toa. 


D. 1876. Outlined in Diagrams and Tables. By Samuer Witarp, A. M. 
M. D.' (Ready Oct, 1st. ) 


6. Krusi’s Industrial Drawing Courses. 
1. Textile Designs. 2. Outline and Relief Designs. 
3. Mechanical Drawing. 


Descriptive circulars, specimen pages, and price lists, forwarded upon application] Teachers will oblige 
by sending us their post offiice addresses, for future announcements, 


Adiress D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 549 & 551Broadway. N.Y 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 
10 Barclay St., New York 


Importer & Manufacturer 
—of— 


) SCHOOL AND LABORATORY 
APPARATUS. 


Agent for 
ANALYTICAL BALANCES AND WEIGHTS ; Improved HOLTZ ELECTRIC MA~ 
CHINES, $25 each, giving 5-inch sparks ; non- blistering PLATINUM. Received First 
Prize at Philadelphia for “APPARATUS of excellent design and finish, and rare and 
Qure CHEMICALS.” Largecloth-bound Catalogues, $1.50 each. N.2.—Ihane no part. 
wer in business. 











JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


The well-known numbers, 303—404— 
170-35 | —-332, and bis other styles 
can be had of all dealers. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, New York. 
Hennxy Hos, Sole Agent. 


A LIVE TEACHER | 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
—THE 
WRITES: 
“THE SONG HERALD is a Gf@nd Book | NSHINE of SO N G, 
have already ordcred 212 copies.’ 
—For— Pe Song. with Gharwsen of New Songs, Bal- 
me . ada’ an Son id ¢ « T ua 
SINGING CLASSES AND SONVENTIONS | Gie.u"S0?6 3"! Chorneer,andwith ¥iauo or Reed 
There certainly has never before appeared a book of | with our own popular composers, and the class of 


| songs that are the greatest favorites, 
A Fetter in style, binding and price with the “‘World 
Song,” “‘Gems of English Song,” and others of the 
L ibrary ” series, and costs in Boards $2.50; Cloth, 
$3.00: Fine Gilt, $4.00, 


musical instruciion and beautiful music, 80 complete 
in all its departmenis as 


“THE SONG HERALD.” 


New Edition Ready. 192 Pages. Price 75 
Cents ; $7.50 a dozen. 


ARE YOU ONE of the 90 and9?/ Cluster of Gems, 


This is the title of a new sacred song that is becom- | This is a valuable collection of pieces of a somewha 
ing widely popular, It has a thrilling effect when well | advanced character as to difficulty, and is suited to the 
sung. Price 35 cents, | tastes of advanced players. There are 239 pages 

. Sheet Music Size, and the pieces. which average about 
| 5 pages each, are by Leybach, Spindler, Von Bulow, 
CHURCH S$ MUSICAL VISITOR. Lichner, Rubenstein, Ascher, Oesten, and other cele- 

THE INDEPENDENT JOURNAL OF MUSIC. | brities. Uniform in style, price and binding, with the 

The new volume, beginug wi.h October number, | “Sunshine” described above, and with th 27 other 
will excel any of the preceding in every particular, | books of the famous “Library” series. 

Send stamp for fall particulars fer the new year, and in Boards $2.50: Cloth, $3.00; Fine Gilt, $4.00. 
tt Ae Sp Sater “does actually give over $20 for) For sale at all the principal music stores, W4ll also 
$1.50 4 be mailed, post free, to any address, for the retail 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., price. Change may be sent in postage stamps, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 
And 805 BROADWAY NEW YORK. Cc. H, Ditson & Co., J. EB. Ditson & Ce., 


POTTER'S AMERICAN MONTHLY| New Yoru” "Or © Dot Wares 


New York. 

‘Every Teacher and Sc metas, comny Bentes = Think. 
erin America should have this uliarly American 
magazine ; it stands pre-eminent in those features that DRAWING & PAINTING LESSONS, 
- ‘most attractive in Magazine literature and presente 

variety and extent of entertaining and instructive 
srticles not attem: by any other. No one shoulg 
miss its Semi- c American sketches for 1878. © 
The coming year will excel in Scientific, Art and Lit- 
erary production, and possess all those emphatic pop 
ular tendencies that have made it the 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE of the PEOPLE, 


Send in subscriptions now. 
Three Dollars a year, post-paid. 





—THE — 








Mrs. Lavinia Steele Kellogg, (113 Clin- 
ton Place,) has resumed her classes in 
Drawing, and Painting in Oil and Water 
Colors from objects and nature. 

References.—James Hart, Howard Cros- 
bY D. D., Mrs. Julie Beers. 











secure handsome Lae or- YEING.—Staten Island Fancy Dyeing establish- 
ry are making in } = Al bourse - Banaert, Nernews & Co., Office,5 &T 
from $3. to$5.a day. Address 600 e — Ay anch Offices—I hy 
POTTER ., PUBrasext 
827-13t - Philadelphia, Pn. York 399 Pu 110 Wy. tedtimnore Btrest, Baltimore. 
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“New York School Journal, 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 
NO. 17 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY 


BS. lh. HSLLOGS dé CoO., 


AMOS M. KELLOGG, EDITOR. 
Wruu114M H. FARRELL, Business AGENT. 


Wru1amM F. Ke.ioee, Susscriprion AGENT. 











TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
~—=.0:—— 

Subscription Price $2.00 per annum in advance, Money should be 
sent by draft or postal money order. Ourrency sent by mail ista the 
visk of the sender. 

Money Remittances.—Never send us currency in a letter Al- 
ways got a postal money order, check or draft on New York; or else send 

money in a registered letter. Remember that currency sent by mati 
18 at your risk and not ours, 

The SCHOOL JOURNAL can be obtained of any news-dealer in the 

United States. The American News Company of New York, general agts. 


We want an agent wn every town and village in the U. S. to whom we 
will pay a liberal commission. 

The columns of the JournnaL are open for the discussion of subjects 
pertaining to education. Let those who have practical skill communicate 
& to others, 





Should this paper by any means come into the hands of one not a sub- 
seriber, we ask you (1) to consider it a special invitation io subscribe ; (2) 
to hand it to a teacher or other person who is interersed in education, and 
urge him to take it also, 


NEW YORK, JANUARY 26, 1878. 








T his copy of the New York SCHOOL JOURNAL may 
possibly fall into the hands of one who is not a subscri- 
ber; consider then, that a piece of good fortune has be- 


fallen you, and send in your subscription at once, If | 


you are teacher and are a subscriber to no educational 
paper, you do yourself an injury you have no right to 
do. It may be set down as an undeniable tact that 
every “live teacher” takes an educational paper. A 
small fund has been placed in our hands to send 
the JouRNAL fo those who are too poor to afford it; that 
number we hope is not very large. 





a 


Live and Earnest. 








An Iowa County Superintent wrote us usa letter 
saying: “I enclose a list of teachers, and mark the 
names of the live and earnest ones, who would be glad 
to see a copy of your excellent JouRNAz.” Now, the 
question arises why should not all be “ live and earn- 
est?” Can any other sort be useful in the school- 
rooms? Another thing to be noted is that the “live 
and earnest” are known and read of all men; the 
superintendent knows them and the scholars know 
them. 


OO 


Mr. Grady. 








A Mr. Grady, it is said, proposes to abolish, by Act 
of Legislature, the Normal College and the City Col- 
lege. With these two institutions the Legislature 
has nothing whatever to do. If the City of New 
York chooses to spend the money needed to keep 
them up, pray what is that to those who live in Buffa- 
lo and Binghampton? The Committee of Schools 
and Academies is unanimously opposed to this effort 
of Mr. Grady. Why Mr. Grady does not favor these 
these institutions is not explained ; it may be because 
he belongs to that class who think that readin’, ’ritin’ 
and 'rithmetic are enough for the boys and girls of this 
splendid metropolis. The name Mr. Grady bears would 
seem to indicate that he is not native of the city. Pray 
what has a foreigner, or one who was but lately such, 
to say on the subject anyhow? Let Mr. Grady note 
that his constituents, ninety-nifle in a hundred, want 
those very institutions maintained, as he could easily 
learn by making inquiry of the heads of families. Mr. 
Grady is too fast, 


Build up the Walls. 


& Tue teachers will learn at last that the cause of ed- 
ucation needs now, just as much as ever, the wisest 
counselling and the most devoted friends. Let any one 
sound the seas of public opinion, and he will find there 
is a powerful undercurrent and mental emancipation. 
The ability to injure the common school system is pos- 
sessed by a large number of ignorant and yet politically 
powerful men. The Catholics evidently are not satis- 
fied that they get no money, the wealthy are opposed, 
because theycan pay for the tuition of their own child- 
ren; the depraved cannot estimate the advantages of 
the system. Hence, it is necessary that each and evety 
wish and good educator should do something to diffuse 
a knowledge of the benefit the teacher is to mankind. 
Build high and strong the walls around our common 
schools ; let it be considered as a sacred and inalien- 
able right, the right to breath the pure atmosphere of 
knowledge. 


No Reduction of Salaries. 


The City of New York can find some better way to 
economize than by paying its teachers smaller salaries. 
It is worth all it now gives to teach the 120,000 child- 
ren assembled daily in the public schools. Let it be- 
gin by paying out a just sum to each and every teach- 
er; let it then repair and build as it best can with the 
balance. Let it reduce the number of teachers if it 
can without injuring the efficiency of the schools ; let 
it purchase less books and maps ; let it put up plainer 
buildings, but let it pay its teachers a suitable salary. 
The present amounts are not too large, they are small 
enough when the.duties to be performed are taken into 
consideration. To teach acceptably in the schools of 
this city, requires an amount of physical strength, in- 
tellectual ability and scholastic attainments not de- 
manded in any other, The principals, the trustees, 
commissioners and superintendents are all watching 
with argus eyes ; earnestness, zeal, skill and fidelity are 
demanded of each and all. Hence, it is no small and 
mean {task to hold a position in the public schools, 
The teachers earn all they are paid. |Wherefore, 
Messrs. Commissioners, let there be no reduction of 
salaries. 





NEW YORK CITY, 





New York Board of Education. 


At the adjourned session, held Jan. 23d, all the Commis- 
sioners were present, except DONELLY and JELLIFFE. 

The President stated the object of the session was to con- 
sider the appropriations for 1878. Thereupon the Board 
went into Committee of the whole. Mr. Wickham presented 
the annual report of the Normal College ; 2000 were ordered 
to be printed. 

COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE. 

Mr. Dowd took the chair and the appropriations for 1878 

were considered, 


For New Buildings, 348,000 
“ Saleries, : ; 2,549,800 
“ Evening Schools, ; - 100,000 
“ Janitors in P. and G. 8. * ‘ 118,000 
“ Truancy, : ‘ 15,700 
“ Nautical School, 26,500 


‘This would cause a reduction on salaries ot ten per cent. 

Mr. Beardsly said: I object to a deduction from the 
salaries of our teachers of ten per cent. Itis a very large 
amount to be deducted from the salaries of those, who are 
now illy paid for their services. We, Mr. Chairman and 
members of this Boari, bave done our whole duty to the 
Common Schools, and to the teachers of the Common Schools 
in this city. We have asked from year to year the amount 
necessary to carry on the schools with efficiency; and we 
have been refused. The Board of Apportionment have year 
by year reduced the amount asked for, until their last act 
was the reduction of $600,000. 


President Wood then said : If we cut down the salaries of 
the teachers, we are injuring them, and through them the 
scholars. Therefore, 1 think we should devise some plan 
by which we could get along without any reduction. We 
should not build the new schools proposed and by so doing 
would only reduce the'salaries two per cent., instead of ten. 
Flesh and blood should have preference in oar minds over 
stone and mortar. But if we must have more schools, re- 
member we can hire buildings temporarily. I think that 
the salaries of our teachers should be the first thing to«on- 
sider in connection witn the well conducting of our schools, 





If we don’t pay the teachers well, we cannot hope to have 
\our children well taught. 


Mr. Manierre said : He @id not believe that the people of 
a de ork should, feet a < — = houses 
or we ; ‘them by cutting down the teachers’ 
salaries. For one he was against any reduction, 

Mr. Wickham said : I think there are some teachers who 
do not earn their salaries. Besides, we can d with 
drawing, music and science in our schools, cost an- 
nually some $50.000 or $60,000. He also suggested that 
the board look into the equality of salaries. He said : I know 
graduates of the Normal College who stepped into a sal- 
ary of $750 a year. I also know teachers who have been 
plodding along for five years at a salary of $500 per year. 

do not believe in taking one dollar the salaries of the 
teachers. But I do belivve that $150,000 could be taken off 
the pay roll, and not touch a single teacher entitled to her 

. He was in favor of reducing the janitor’s salaries, 
and said that.a reduction of of $80,000 or $40,000 could be 
made in the amount given for that purpose, without doing 
them an injastice. He thought some of the evening schools 
could be closéd with advantage They might be consolidat- 
ed, he said, and yet accomplish as much good. 

Mr. Goulding moved that the amount set apart for sala- 
ries be made up to what it was originally. He said, he 
thought $500 a year, was much too little for a teacher to 
live on, (the teacher who receive ) have cares and anx- 
ieties equal to those who occupy higher positions, and larg- 
er salaries. 


Mr. Wheeler made a few pointed remarks on the subject 
of salaries. If the per cent. is striken off from what was 
= two years ago. the salaries are still equal to those paid 

fore they were raised. He did not like to reduce the salar- 
‘jes, feared if it must be done many teachers would be willin 
ing to take smaller salaries, and teach smaller classes. He 
jo - favor of reducing the salaries and building the new 
schools. 


After a lengthy debate, The Committee of the Whole 
voted to report to the Board as follows. 





BE ee I ons kn 00 ccd ekisewhanndtadohsod $348,000 
ne SI 6s Ws ci ceks so dGis tan adee-s 2,187,600 
ae a ee eae 100,000 

| “ Normal College,...... Rincisiein tes ademaknedeen baal 81.000 
7, be +s 0ss-0 optanhs konke ohne eaanel +75,000 
“ Colored | censeademiiess<eonaendbaaiaal 34,200 
“ Superintendent Be... ... cage: 00sec cece ccc ccc cee 
“ Employees of the Board,............ tocccccces 87,500 
Est ncnccusis ogeetihwebwhesdavaagveudee 15,700 
Ee I. do ace 30's baceaedaed coksseéaee 26,500 


This report the Board refused to adopt—the vote was 8 
to 8, and it needed a 2-3 vote. The subject was then laid 
over until the next meeting. 

The annual repurts of the Supt.of Truancy, Nautical 
School, and Inspector of 5th District were presented, 

Mr. Goulding asked that Thalheimer’s General History 
be forbidden, as it contained a paragraph predjudicial to the 
Catholics. Adjourned. 





+o 


Jersey City Teachers’ Reception. 





THE reception of the Teachers’ Association of Jersey City 
at the Tabernacle in Jersey City, Monday evening, was a 
decided success. A large and intelligeat audience, invited 
by the teachers, fillec the edifice. The programme embrac- 
ed a number of musical and literary selections, which were 
highly pleasing to the audience. Prof. Barton, the presi- 
dent of the association, made a brief address, in which he 
stated the objects of the association, and said that when or- 
ganizations were formed by those in all vocations of life, it 
was proper that teachers should band themselves together 
for their social and intellectual advancement. 

The entertainment opened with selections on the organ 
by Mr. J. N. Gregory, the organist of the Tabernacle. The 
Bethoven Mennerchor, Carl Traeger, director, gave “Am die 
Frude,” by Greger, and sang it well. Miss Kittie Brooks 
sang “ Lardita Waltz,” also “ Baby Mine.” Mr. Wm. Hain 
played two or three zither solos during the evening. Miss 
Ida Richards sang with guitar accompaniment. A feature 
of the entertainment was Miss Mattie O.Waters’ recitations. 
She is one of the best lady readers that has appeared be- 
fore a Jersey City audience. Her voice is full, round, deep 
sonorous and sweet, capable of a grest variety of changes 
and modulations, and besides all these she is something of 
a ventriloquist. Another brilliant feature was the cornet 
playing of Messrs. Gilbert and Post, assisted on the piano 
by Mrs. Gilbert. They gave several selections, all of which 
were deserving of the applause rendered. Mr. D. Slattery 
played the “ Cuckoo” violin soio and gave a splendid rendi- 
tion of “John Anderson, my Joe.” Prof. Sutherland, pres. 
ident of the New York Teachers’ Association, was invited 
to the platform, and made an encouraging little speech, 
which was well received. He urged the association to go 
on in their work of mutual improvement, and told the teach- 
ers that they are more thought of by the people than they 
knew. In New York the association numbers 1,600, and 
their receptions cost hundreds of dollars, as the best talent 
is engaged. Miss Kitty Brooks then sang “ When the flow- 
ing tide comes in,” and “ Maid of Dundee.” Altogether the 
reception was a most enjoyable entertainment. The Teach- 
ers’ Association has already become a popular organization. 





THERE are eight metals—indium, vanadium, ruthenium, 
rhodium palladium, uranium, osmium, and iridum—more valu- 
'able than gold because of their scarcity. 
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The Art Education of Women. 

So few of our ladies are educated in the full sense of this 
present term, that it seems almost a fallacy to speak of the 
Art Education of women. Our ladies can do many things. 
They consider themselves educated. They attend boarding 
school; they graduate, —they go to Vassar, to Cornell, to 
Harvard, they take up all the sciences, the languages,— 
Latin supines drop in rythmical numbers from their lips, 
and they are more familiar with Greek Optatives, Second 
Aorists, than with the best methods of bread-making, com- 
pounding biscuits, or washing flannels without shrinking. 
They can do many things. Devices innumerable till their 
wondrous brains. There are versed in all the mysteries of 
bed-quilts. Washington’s march and Turkey-red calico will 
assume infinitesmal forms of beauty under their delft fin- 
gers. She weaveth tapestries of purple, and clothes ef fine 
linen, and embroideries of the most finished artistic skill are 
as nothing in her active fingers. 

No handicraft that she does not enter upon with double 
zeal. The pulpit, the bar,—the former claims ber attention, 
and she enters their arena with striding steps. No avenue 
of action, no path of eminence, but she climbs the steeps 
with the most earnest alacrity. No brother can compete 
with this swiftness, or the multiplicity of her avocations. 
And yet, though Italian songs warble from her mouth, 
French epithets drop from her lips, with all honor to her 
mental acumen, with all respect to Cambridge, and Harvard 
and Brown, let her be thrown upon her own resources for 
support, and where do we find our strosg minded women ? 
Where are our ladies so active, so zealous, so self reliant, so 
full of resources, and her wondrous works and deeds. What 
became of our widows with their eleven children, our un- 
married sisters, even our wifes who would sometimes eke 
out a husband’s slender income with a few trifling dollars 
earned by herown hand. How many have any means of 
support, if thrown upon their own resources, unless it be 
the wash-tub, the broom, the pie-tin? What avenues of a 
comfortable life-existence are open to her? Italian songs 
will bring in no Spanish rix dollars. Latin embroideries 
with a yellow floss are at a low par in the demonetization 
of silver, and French epithets hardly bring an equivolent in 
bread, butter and the necessary economies of life, In fact, 
our ladies take little thought for the morrow. It is for 
them, sufficient unto the day. They have a slight knowl- 
edge of many crafts, and yet so slight a knowledge, that 
it is of little avail in the practical purposes of life. Do she 
but graduate at so distinguished a university, and her 
knowledge of calculus, logarithms, sciences, is not of suffi- 
cient extent and depth, to enable her to enter any of our 
first class institutions of learning and command a respect 
ablesalary. For this reason, her services are sought only 
in the lower grades bringing the smallest renumeration. 
In no department can she compete with her brother in equal 
amount of work, equal energy, and an equal perfectness. 
She understands her work not as well, she performs it 
neither as well, and she can bring to it neither as great an 
amount of energy, tact, thoroughness, or completeness, 

And yet there is a constant cry for women’s rights, a con- 
tinued plea for justice, equal salaries, equal taxation, equal 
representation. Were she the counterpart of her brother, 
and could she bring to her work a corresponding amount of 
streugth, mental and physical, full development of purpose 
and intellect, and we should accord to this unbounded pro- 
test. 

A short time ago we contributed several papeis to this 
JOURNAL upon Ari Education, and we had intendep to say 
still more upon this topic, especially upon the Art Educa- 
tion of our ladies. We have thought this an important sub- 

ject, and sne upon which little has been said. Here isa 
vast field for the exercise of those talents so desirous of a 
more active arena. We have plenty of women with a slight 
knowledge of Art,—who can dabble in water colors, draw a 
landscape of simple droportions, sketch in a few oils and 
pigments, but those are rare who have a thorough under- 
standing of this subject—who are proficient artists,and who 
have aconversant knowledge to teach this branch in our 
schools. We venture to assert, and with knowledge too, 
that not one school in one hundred throughout our United 
States can boast a thorough, finished, practical teacher in 
this department. We have ieachers of Drawing and they 
consider themselves masters of High Art, but not one who 
can sketch their own homestead, at sight, according to the 
principals of aerial and linear perspective. A pig, a hoe, a 
shovel, would be entirely beyond their power of compre- 
hension, but they can draw pictures, copy anything in ex- 
istence, proqided some one else has first committed this idea 
te paper. But this is not drawing, it is simple theft—the 
asing and appropriating of another’s thoughts for one’s 
own. This is the only kind of drawing taught in our schools 
with a few exceptions, and it is simply a basbariam, a relict 
of ignorance. We hope it is not a long time thet this prac- 






















tice will be set aside in our schools, and we have a system 
of instruction worthy of our American name, In this de- 
partment many of our women and girls might perfect them- 
selves and become fine and perfect teachers of this art we 
much neglected. Saran STERLING. 





Keeping Pupils In, 





To the Editor of the New York ScHoon JOURNAL. 

By your invitation I will give you my opinion about the 
retention of pupils after school, I take pleasure in comply- 
ing with your request. I am not one of those who professes 
to have complete ccntrol over children without giving some 
punishment for ill conduct. I noticed during my experience 
in the profession in New York, that when a teacher enters 
upon his duties, he is very apt to think that remaining after 
class-time with his disorderly pupils, isa necessary part of 
his business, and thus he frequently greets them with a kind 
invitation to keep him company after three o’clock. Now 
I am confident that the sooner he can control a class with- 
out this procedure, the more of a real disciplinarian he be_ 
comes, and the more he will be liked by his pupils, and 
respected by their parents. If a teacher has a pretty dis- 
orderly and restless set, and keeps them in but once a week 
he should give them work to do, at the same time watch 
them strictly, insist that the work be done in the most care- 
ful manner, and particularly see that they don’t talk. Thus 
retention of his pupils will be in reality, a punishment and 
it will certainly produce the desired effect. 

If I understood you aright the above are not quite you 
views, as you seem to be a total non-retention counsel, I 
perf. ctly agree with you, that continual retention really de- 
feats the end sought, and is wrong, as it hurts not alone the 
health of both teacher and sclflar, but also tends to deaden 
their mental faculties. I also agree with you that to keep 
children idle either in the late-room in the morning or in 
the class-room after three is very wreng, asitisa waste of 
precious time. If done during school-time, the teacher 
aeglects the principal duty for which he receives his salary, 
and if done after school it is just as bad, as it keeps a pupil 
from the fresh air and healthful exercise, both of which he 
needs very much, without a corresponding gain in develop- 
ment of his intellectual faculties. The resolution offered by 
one of the Commissioners preventing teachers entirely from 
retaining scholors after class time would, in my opinion be 
hurtful, as it is difficult enough to succeed with some stub- 
born cases even now. Somebody might ask, why not send 
these cases home and have their parents attend to them. 
This is open to agreat many objections, which every teacher 
knowing the requirements of the Board of Education in the 
matter of altendance, etc., could easily point out, 

My views, Mr. Editor, are therefore in favor of retention 
after school time, and also of inflicting corporal punishment 
provided they be performed in ajudicious manner. 

Yours respectfully, 
Gram. School, No. 32. Henry J. HEIDENIS 


Cleopatra’s Needles. 





The two obelisks known as “Cleopatra’s Needles” date 
back to her reign, but are far irom being the most magnifi- 
cient works of this kind. They weigh but two hundred 
tons each, and each is only about sixty-eight feet in length. 
Obelisks have usually been found in pairs. The “ needle- 
ship” of iron, expressly built for the transportation of one 
of these obelisks to England, was not as large in size as the 
vessel built by Caligula for the transportation of “ The Va- 
tican Obelisk” to Rome, which Pliny describes as “ nearly 
as long as the left side of the port of Ostia—the largest ship 
ever built.” This obelisk stands one hundred and thirty- 
two feet in height, and is one which has been exorcised and 
dedicated to the cross ; its shaft is but eighty-three feet. 

Although it is not quite certain that Cleopatra ever saw 
the obelisks known by her name, it is a fact of much proba- 
bility that the Ptolemies removed them to Alexandria. In 
Cleopatra’s time they were already fifteen hundred years 
old. The term “needle” comes from the Greek signification 
of obelisk—a spit. The obelisk of largest shaft known to 
be in existence is St. John Lateran in Rome, moved there 
from Heiiopolis abopt the commencement of the Christian 
Era. It belongs to Ha-t-asu’s reign. Though it has been 
broken, and portions removed, its height is now over one 
hundred and five feet, ite weight four hundred and fifty tons. 
It shows marks of the desecrating hand of Thothmes III, 
his name being found on its face, that of Thothmes II. in 
the lateral lines—a most transparent forgery, as these two 
kings were in no way associated together. 

The most beautiful of all obelisks ever set up in Egypt 
were the two erected by Ha-t-asu before the “ Divine Gate” 
of Karnak. They are of rose-colored Syene granite, are 
ninety-two feet in height, each weighing three hundred tons, 
and are broad enough for one hundred men to stand upon. 
They were brought from the quar:y distance of one hund 


red and thirty-eight miles, more than three thousand four 
bundred years ago, and are the largest ever cut from a 
single stone. Their summits were formerly surmounted 
with caps of gold—spoils from Ha-t-asu‘s conquered enemies, 
One of these obelisks has falien, the other still remains, a 
magnificient monument of Egypt’s greatest queen in that 
country’s palmiest days of art. 

Napoleon’s engineers took the measurement of these obe- 
lisks with great exactness. Eighteen human figures of life. 
size are sculptured upon the standing one, with others in 
bas-relief; also a lion lying down, several varieties of birds 
cross—which in Egypt was design of eternal life—and many 
other hieroglyphcis, Even in sculpture these obelisks are 
unique, as no others are found in Egypt decorated in the 
same style,and no monument gives us equal knowledge of 
the artistic taste and skill of that country. The sculptures 
are in the highest style of art. No engraver’s tool of the 
present day can cut such work in granite, it more closely 
resembling the finest infaglio of the Greeks than monu- 
ments for outsdoor decoration. Rossellini says ** Every fig- 
ure appears rather to have been impressed with a seal than 
graven with a chisel.”—Appleton’s Jo urnal for January. 





How Sensation Travels. 





Professor Tyndall says :—The quickness of thought has 
paesed into a proverb, and the notion that any measurable 
time elapsed between the infliction of a wound and the feel- 
ing of the injury would have been rejected as preposterous 
thirty yearsago. Nervous impressioazs, notwithstanding the 
results of Haller, were thought to be transmitted, if not in- 
stantaneously at all events with the rapidity of electricity. 
Hence, when Helmholtz in 1851, affirmed, asa result of ex- 
periment, nervous transmission to be a comparatively slug- 
gish process, very few believed him. His experiments may 
now be made in the lecture room. Sound in air moves at 
the rate of 1,100ft. a second ; sound in water moves at the 
rate of 4,000ft. a second ; light in ether moves at the rate of 
190,000 miles a second, and electricity in free wires moves 
probably at the same rate. But the nerves transmit their 
messages at the rate of only 70ft. a second. a progress which 
in these quick times might well be regarded as intolerably 
slow. Mr. Gore has produced by Electrolysis, a kind of Anti 
mony which exhibits an action strikingly analog»13‘to that 





of nervous propogation. A rod of this antimony is in such 
| a molecular condition that when you scratch or heat one end 
| of the rod the disturbance propegates itself before your eyes 
| to the other end, the onward march of the disturbance being 
announced by the development of heat and fumes along the 
line of propogation. In some such way the molecules of the 
| nerves are excessively overthrown; and if Mr. Gore could 
only devise some means of winding up his exhausted anti- 
mony, as the nutritive blood winds up exhausted nerves, 
the comparison wonld be complete. The subject may be 
summed up, as Du Bois-Raymond has summed it up, by 
reference to the case ef a whale struck by a harpoon in the 
tail. Ifthe aaimal were 70ft. long, a second would elapse 
before the disturbance reached the brain. But the impres- 
sion after its arrival has to diffuse itself and throw the brain 
into the molecular condition necessary to consciousness. 
Then, and not till then, the command of the tail to defend 
itself is shot through the motor nerves. Another second 
must elapse before the order reaches the tail, so that move 
than two seconds must transpire between the infliction of 
the wound and the muscular response of the part wounded. 
The interval required for the kindling of consciousness would 
probably more than suffice for the destruction of the brain 
by lightning or even by a rifle bullet. Before the organ 
can arrange itself, it may, therefore, be destroyed, and in 
such & case we may safely conclude that death is painless. 
—_<-o- 

THE PHonogRaPH.—Mr. Thomas A. Edison has astonish- 
ed the scientific world by the announcement of a mechanical 
device whereby words spoken into a mouth-piece are per- 
manently recorded on a piece of paper. So far there is 
nothing especially startling, but the process works both 
ways, as it were, and the strip of paper when it is again 
passed through the machine reproduces exactly all the orig- 
inal sounds, The device is simply an srrangement of vibrat- 
ing plates. Not only is the human voice, with all its tones 
and inflections, put upon record for future use, but music 
can be perfectly recorded and preserved in like manner. If 
one of these instruments had stood in the Roman senate 
chamber when Caesar delivered the oration against Catalina 
we could to-day pass the strip through the machine, and 
hear every word, settling forever the vexed question as to 
the proper pronunciation of Latin. The invention is still in 
a crude state, but the fact is regarded as settled that it will 
record and reproduce sounds as we have stated. The in- 
vention is unlike the telephone, but may be used in connec- 
tion with it. The possibilities of such a discovery are suffi- 
ciently +e +: tional, If we leave wholly out of sight the 

robsbility that what is said to-day may be repeated a hup- 
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-dved-years after the speaker is dust, and Considér only its 
relations to present everyday. life, it is evident that, a. revo- 
lution may resylt.. What is the use/of.writing letters if, by 
talking into a mouthpiece at a strip of paper we may prepare 
all that we wish to say,for the mails without the use of pen 
and. ink ? The telephone was wondeful in iteday, but then 
phounog.aph threatens to over-shadow it, 


Our Lulu’s Death. 


BY SYLVANUS LYON. 
Leaves have their time to fall. 
And flowers to wither at the north wind’s breath, 
And stars to set—but all, 
Thou hast all seasons for thine own, O death! 

Alas, Death, has visited owr school and brought sadness 
and sorrow. Our Lalu bas left us! Never more shall we 
who loved her so tenderly behold her sparkling eyes, and 

‘happy face? Her class place is forever vacant; her desk 
deserted ; her books unused. Now ber eyes are closed—her 
limbs motionless and the face weloved so much is cold 
in Death's mighly embrace. Other girls will come to our 
school— the classes will go on—the same lessons come each 
day, but Lalu will not be a sharer of our joys or sorrows 

and we wil] not Le blessed with her love. 

Bye and bye, sooner or later, it may be years and days, 
but we 1 ust alldie, Lulu died happy, beloved by all and we 
mourn her loss. Oh! how will the rest of our classes meet 
this rat event? Scholars! Classmates! children all, how 
will you receive the summons when the Angels} call you 
away fromlife? Are you studying and working now so 
tender loves will follow you and will you be ready and wil- 
ling to go? All our teachers and classes mourn for Lulu 
will any one feel sorrow for you, or me ? 

Firet it was a cold, then a fever, these tollowed with days 
and nights of prayerful watchings for Lulu. And then the 
last morning came, The sun shown so brightly, the long 
throng passed hurriedly along; our teachers and scholars 





came asking tenderly of Lulu, hoping, fearing. Alas, little | 


did we think the Death Angel was so near her, and sweeter 
loves twining ‘round her heart. The heavenly voices were 
calling her to come away. Mother, Father, Relatione were 
weeping. Lulu looked up so sweetly, smiling, and arose 
from the couch of sickness and pain and tuned her favorite 
songs on the organ, and then weary, sank, to rest again. 

All through the day she tarried, seeming to linger for our | 
longings and as the glad sunbeams were departing gleaming 
glories, and as the evening shades darkened aroand, a 
strange beauty shone out, and murmuring whispers only 
came softer, fainter,—no more—forever our Lulu has left 
us forever for the Summer Land of Rest. .... . , 

Lulu has gone to join the heavenly classes—Lulu now 
has Angel teachers joining in singing blissful anthems. 
We cannot feel sorrow but must hope and joy for Lulu 
for she was a good child, and God will ever care ‘for such 
scholars, when we miss them here. 

Dollie —Lottie—Julie —Irene—Ida—all the children oh | 
ans: ir own souls callings. Will you meet Lulu there 
For thus ending life’s lessons, 

** Death is the crown of life ! 
Were death denied pcor man would live in vain, 
Death wounds, to cure; we fall, we r'se, we reign , 
This mies of terror may be the prince of peace.” 


THE ART OF TEASING. 


In many families, I am sorry to say, the art of teasing is ex- 
alted into a fine art. Girls as well as boys find their chief 
happiness in irritating and annoying their companions in the 
home circle. How many seeds of discord are sowed by such 
thoughtlessness, how many hours embittered, how many tears 
shed in secret, how many vows of revenge uttered if not put in- 
to practice. I once had a sister two years older than myself, 
who, as for back as I can remember, possessed the dangerous 
qualities of a perpetual tease. Perhaps she found in my quiet, 
reserved temperament an excellent field, for she certainly made 
me the constant mark of her attacks. We occupied the front 
and back rooms on the third floor of our father’s house, and 
used to sit with our work at our own windows with doors 
open between, talking pleasantly. One summer day I was very 
busy finishing a dress to wear in the evening. It was a great 
undertaking and required all the time and skill I possessed. 
My sister Kate was apparently greatly interested in my efforts, 
and frequently inquired of my progress. About eleven o'clock 
in the morning, she came and bent over me, as if to examine 
my work. I spread it out for her inspection, and had scarcely 
done so before she snatched the waist from my hands and ran 
to her own room. The gleam of fun in her eyes and her merry 
laugh saluted me as I sprang to my feet and ran after her. 
The house was large and deep, aud as usual in summer weath- 
er, the doors stood open into the spacious hall. Through these, 
my sister Kate ran with my work flung back and forth over 
her head. I cannot tell how many times through the bed- 
rooms and through the halls we ran with varied gains upon 








‘each Other, until afraid of being cre tan into the 
hall bed-room. 1, knew by experience that my strength was 
no match for her’s,and determined by stratagem:to secure my 
work once more... So instead of foilowing her into the room, I 
dextrously put my hand inside the door, and taking the key 
out, shut and locked it on the outside! “ Now,” said I, ‘will 
you give me my work?” .“Let-me out first, my degr,” she 
| answered. Tired, and flashed and angry, I leaned against the 
door, well knowing that every passing moment was so much 
time lost on my unfinished task. The slower beating of my 
| heart did not quench the angry passions that rose every mo- 
_menthigher within me. 
havior pained and grieved me tothe heart. I shed tears as I 
stood there, but I controlled my voice as I asked at intervals 
“Will you give it tome now?” she always answered, “Let 
me out first.” I walked back to my own room, and as I did 
so the front door bell rang. A few moments after the servant 
came up saying, “ Miss Eldridge, would like to see miss Kate.” 
Here was a dilemma. _ Miss Eldridge was Kate's bosom friend, 
a tall, stiff, dignified young lady, who lived nearly opposite us. 
I always stood in some fear of her for she was several years 
my senior, and had more than once been party against me to 
my cost. I could not imagine what should take her out on a 
calling expedition so early in the morning, or what she could 
possibly want of my sister. At all events I feared to offend 
her, and hoped by magnanimously épening the door to win my 
sewing from my sister's hand. So I unlocked the door and 
told her who waited for her below. As soon as I did so, with 
one scream of triumph, and a fling of the unfinished work high 
above our heads, she ran past me through the hall down satirs. 
| When I was sufficiently composed, I followed her to the parlor 
where I found her merrily detailing her morning’s frolic. Then 
I learned, that seeing one of the neighboring children pass in 
the street, Kate had called and sent a message to Miss Eldridge 
to the effect that she wanted to see her immediately on a sub- 
ject of importance! When she had fairly wearied herself with 
| laughing at the success of her joke, she gracefully handed me 








| 
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my work. 

Although many years have passed since then, I can still feel 
something of the sting of those unkind deeds. Teasing you 
may call it, but I do not. Any action based upon your own pleas- 
| ure and the discomfiture of any other person; large or small, 
black or white; any such action is positive unkindness, some- 
times cruelty, and if this little incident, which is quite true, 
has made you understand this art of teasing in its true light, 
| none will be more glad than AuNT HANNA. 





WHAT THE GIRLS DID AT DINNER-TIME. 


BLACK ART, 

This is the title of several different performances, which 
require two persons to act, while the others who are not 
acquainted with the trick, look on, With this short introduc- 
tion we will listen to what the girls are saying : 

“ Maggie, suppose you and I do that trick with the books,” 
said Lizzie, and Maggie consenting she placed three books 

| on one of the desks, and whispering a word in Maggie’s 
| ear, she moved off, until she was out of hearing. 
“ Now, girls, any one of you can decide on one of these 
books and then tell me. I will then call Lizzie here and 
she will instantly name the right one,” said Maggie. 

“ Let us choose the centre one, the singing-book,” 
Annie. 

“Come here!” calied Maggie. 

Lizzie stepped up and laid her hand on the middle book. 

“Try it again,” asked Mollie, and Maggie this time went 
away, when Mollie selected the first book. “Come,” cried 
Lizzie, and at the magic word, Maggie appeared and touched 
the first book, which happened to be a grammar. The 
three girls were greatly puzzled and Carrie begged for 
another trial, and Maggie went again to one side. The 
third book was this time chosen, and Lizzie called to 
Maggie. 

“Come here, now,” when she cam: 
the right book. 

“1 know how you do it!” exclaimed Mollie, who had 
been very quiet. “Shall I tell?” 

“ Yes,” said Maggie and Lizzie together. 

“Why, when you decide on the first book, the person who 
stays here, says ‘come’, and when it is the second one, she 
says ‘come here,’ and for the third ‘come here now.’ One 
word for the first, two for the second and three for the third. 
Am I not right?” 

“Yes,” said Lizzie. “ Now, Mollie, what is that thing 
you and Carrie know? You began t« tell me thisgnorning.” 

“ Ob, yes,” said Carrie,” “I will go out first,’ and acting 


said 





and as before touched 


to name an article in the room, and Carrie would tell what 
it was, Annie suggested the piano-cover, and Carrie was 
called in. 

“Is is it the floor?” asked Mollie “Is it the windows? 
the shutter? the pictures? the pen? any of the girls?” and 





The absolute unkindness of such be: | it 


upon her word she wentaway. Then Mollie asked Annie|® 


 SassIVingl "Ss" IE SEGWOE SS Thess laquisicn she proceeded : 
“Is it the, piang?’” 4 No,” | “le, it the) piano,eover?” and 
Carrie answered “yes”. The girls tried this two or three 
times before the mystery was solved, and then Annieasked: 
“if before the question, which would be answered by ‘yes’ 
8 question was agked about some article that had fourlegs?”’ 

“ That is the way we do it,” responded Mollie,“ but you 
can put a black object, a sweet one, or anything else, woe 
must be decided upon before you begin,” 

“ We will only baye time for one other, and that must be 
“Kangaroo,” said Annie. “Carrie andi know how to de 


” 


“All right, but you will have to be quick,” returned Lizzie, 
Annie turned her back to to the others, and Carry quickly 
explained that she would point her finger at one of them 
and ask the kangaroo—who Annie pretended to be—who 
she was pointing at. 

“We're ready,” said Maggie. 

“ Kangaroo, kangaroo, who am I pointing at?” pointing 
to Maggie. 

“To Maggie,” was the kangaroo’s reply. 

“ Well, I never!” exclaimed Mollie, 
pointed at her. 


“ Kangaroo, kangaroo, who am I pointing at ?” was asked 
by Annie. Theanswer was correct, but no one could tell 
how it was done, so Carry told them that she pointed to the 
one who spoke last, whereat they all laughed to think they 
had not guessed it before. This game had only taken a 
few moments and Lizzie said she thought they woula have 
time for one more trick, called ‘“‘ magic writing.” She told 
Carrie how it was done, and she would go away until they 
had selected some easy word which she was to find out by 
the magic writing. Carrie took the black-board pointer and 
when Mollie said the word ‘ Cato,” she called Lizzie and 
began on her writing, which she did with the pointer 
queer zig-zag figures on the floor. 

“Come, don’t you know it,” said Carry. 

Then following « rap with the pointer. 

“To-morrow will be examination,” she proceeded mus- 
ingly. 

Four raps were now sounded and Carrie asked what the 
word was. 

“ Cato,” responded Lizzie. 

“We will try it once more, Go back, Lizzie, for a moment.” 
The word this time was “ rain.” 

“River Danube is in Austria,” 
Three distinct raps. “ Now, I am ready.” 

“Itisrain,” said Lizzie, and seeing that they had not 
found it out, she told them that for the consonants the 
writer made up a sentence, and for the words raps were 
sounded, For instance ‘a’ was one rap, ‘e’ two, ‘i’ three, ‘o’ 


four and ‘u’ five. After this they took their places at their 
desks. 


The finger was 


said Carrie. One rap. 





The Primary School. 





The visible object illustrations cannot be over hyo in 
importance. We print the following from the S. S. Times. 

In no branch of study is there such a field for illustration by 
objects as we find in the Bible. During the past quarter we 
illustrated in our school four of the lessons. Of course it 
would not be advisable to multiply such exhibitions. In the 
third lesson we read about the synagogue. The synagogue 
was the prototype of the early Christian church edifices. How 
were they constructed? What was their interior arrangement? 
After looking up the various authorities on the subject, we set- 
tled on the following plan as the most suitable for our purpose. 
A plain board twelve inches wide and eighteen long represent- 
ed the floor of the synagogue; a block of wook the platform, 
on which 4 square piece of wood represented the ark contain- 
ing holy rolls. The reader’s desk, the chief seats, the railing 
dividing the male part of the congregation from the female, the 
contribution boxes, were all represented. And this at no ex- 
pense whatever. The results were most gratifying. In the 
seventh lesson tlic stocks were made the central object. We 
prepared two models of six inches in heigth, and of proportion- 
ate width; one for the feet the other for the hands and feet. 
At the cost of fifteen cents we purchased a doll, blackened the 
hair, painted a full set of whiskers on the face, clad the same 
in Oriental costume, and put him in the stocks; not neglecting 
to strip him and scourge him with a seven-tongued whip. 

In the ninth lesson the altar, three inches high and one 
square was placed on the reading-desk, splinters of matches 
served for wood; incense was stewn on these. While we 
read the lesson in alternate verses, the wood was lighted and 
the smoke curled up, and the incense pervaded the athmos- 


phere. The last object we employed was the tent, as in use 
to the.present day among the Bedouins. Due prominence was 
iven to its various parts, and to the passages of Scripture 
which thereby could be illustrated. 


THE way to wealth is as plain as the way to market. It de- 
pends chiefly upon two words, Industry and Frugality: that 
is, waste neither time nor money, but make the best use of 
both. Without Industry and Frugality nothing will do, but — 
with them, everything: says BenJAMIN FRANKLIN. 
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SUPLEE’S 


TRENCH ON WORDS. 
ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. 


BY RICHARD GHENEVIX TRENCH, D, D. 
Archbishop of Dublin. 
Arranged for Class Book, 

From the Latest Revised English Edition. 
With an Exhaustive Analysis, Additional Words for 
Illustration and Questions for Examination, by 
THOMAS D. SUPLEE, 

Head master of St. Augustine’s College, Benecia, Oa). 

« TRENCH'S STUDY OF WORDS” has long been 
a weli-known and favorite study, though but poorly 
adapted heretofore for school use. 

In its new arrangement it must prove more accept- 
able than ever ; 400 pages. 12mo., cloth. $1.50. Copies 
for examination, with a view to introduction, sent 
postage paid, on receipt of $1. 


WwW. J. WIDDLETON, 
PUBLISHER, 
97 Howaid firet, New York. 


The _ 
Scholars’ 
Companion. 
This capital paper for the scholars has attracted 
remarkable attention from those interested in 
education. Its peculitr'fitness for instructing, in- 


teresting and amusing the pupils, has brought us 
the warmest recommendations. 


Hon. Henry Kiddle, Esq., City Superintendent 
of the New York Public Schools, says: 


“T have noticed with much interest the announce- 
ment that you intend to publish Tae ScHOLARs’ 
ComPANION, @ paper for youth. I entirely ap- 
prove of your plan as set forth, and cannot but be- 
lieve that such a journal will prove a valuable 
means of improvement to its readers, as well as an 
important and timely auxiliary to the cause of 
education.’ I most cordially wish you success in 
this interestir. 7 enterprize.” 

William L. Dickinson, Esq., City Superinten- 
dent of the Jersey City Public Schools, says : 

“7 have just read the first number of Tu SCHOL- 
ars’ CoMPANION. J like it, and hope the promise 
which it gives of amusement and instruction for 
the pupils of our schools may be followed by a large 
subscription list. I cordially recommend it to pa 
rents and scholars.” 


Prof. Washington Hasbrouck, President of the 
New Jersey State Normal and Model Schools, says : 


“ Tam much pleased with the first number of 
Tue ScHouars’ COMPANION, and think it admir- 
ably adapted for the young folks in our schools, It 
will do much, I think, to create in the minds of the 
young a taste for good reading. It deserves suc- 
cess, which I hope tt may abundantly have.” 

Henry B. Pierce,‘ Esq., Superintendent of the 
New Brunswick, N. J., Public Schools, says , 

“T wish it were possible to place a copy of it in 
the hands of every boy and girlin all grammar and 
high schools. It would create an interest among 
parents in the school work of their children, which 
would generally benefit parents, pupils, and teach- 
ars.” 





Praf. William F. Phelps, President of the 
Whitewater, (Wis.) Normal School, says: 

“ Tt is sprightly and interesting, and will, T trust 
be welcomed by the grand army of young Amer- 
icans who are to form ‘to-morrow’s society.’ 
You have an immense constituancy, you know its 
wants and I wish you eminent success in your 
praise-worthy efforts to make the pupils of your 
arge school, wiser, better, and happier.” 


The New York Tribune says: 


“ THE ScHOLARS’ CoMPANION ts the name of a new 
monthiy paper, to be devoted solely to things that will 
interest the pupils of the schools. It promises to 
give dialogues, recitations, stories ining to 
school life, and the names of those that excel, as well 
as other features to please this class of readers, and 
to avoid the vice-approving elements found in many 
papers prepared for young folks.” 

Remember. 

(1.) Its price is only Fifty Cents a year. 

(2.) We want every teacher to see it, and tell his 
pupils about it. 

(3.) We want an efficient boy or girl in every 
school to act as agent. 

“ Ti is as necessary as a Dictionary.” 
Address 


The Scholars’ Companion, 
17 Warren Street, N. Y. 


DIRECTORY 


TOPRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


For Circulars and rpecial irformation address the 
New Yore ScHoor JOURNAL, 


New York City. 


FOR BOYS. 


Thomas R, Ash, Collegiate School. 17 East 16. 

Geo. W. Clarke, Collegiate School, 40 Washington Sq. 
H. B, Chapin, Collegiate School. 79 W. 52, 

Alfred Colin, Collegiate School, 1267 Broadway. 

Elie Charlier, Charlier Institute. 108 W. 59. 

V. Dabney, University School. 25 East 29. 

D. 8. Everson, Collegiate School. 127 6th Avenue. 
Eugene Fezandie, Collegiate school. 37 W. 33. 

8. N, Griswold Music Conservatory. 5 E. 14. 





‘NewYork Conservatory: Music, 


LOCATED IN NEW YORK ONLY AT 
No. 5 E. 14th st., second doer east of 5th Ave. 
1865.) 
This RENOWNED SCHOOL of VOCAL and IN- 


STRUMENTAL MUSIC, Harmony and Composition, 
Elocution and Oratory, Dramatic Action, Fo: Lan- 


Drawing and , offers unequalled ad- 
to pu from the first beginning to the fin- 
ished Artist. 


A SPECIAL TRAINING COUR 3E for Teachers. 
Classes of Three Pupils, $10 per quarter. 
Terms: ed Two . 15 “ 
Strictly Private Lessons, 30 os 
The CONSERVATORY remains cpen the entire year. 
STUDENTS MAY BEGIN at any time, the Quarters 
date uf en’ L 


uf entrance 
IN BOOKS Daily from 8 A.M. toT0P.M. 

N. B.—THE NEW YORK CONSERVATORY. located 
at No. 5 East 14th et.. near 8th ave. (the only Charter- 
ed Conservatory of Music in the State), is entirely sep- 
arate and distinct from all other Music Schools which 
imitate its name and methodr, evidently with the view 
of obtaining patronage thereby. 

The celebrated Arion Pianos are used in the school, 
Gibbons & Beach, Collegiate School. 444 Fifth Ave. 
Joseph D. Hull, Collegiate School. 58 Park Ave, 

J. L. Hunt, Collegiate School. 182 Fifth Ave. 
M. Maury & J. B. Hays. N. Y. Latin School, 22 
East 49, 


8. H. Kleinfeld. Kleinfeld’s Institute. 1608 $rd Ave. 
Morris W. Lyon, Collegiate Sch-ol. 5 East 22. 

John McMullen, Collegiate School. 1214 Broadway. 
J. H, Morse, Collegiate School. 1267 Broadway. 

8. S. Packard, Business College. 805 Broadway. 


_ ACEKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, Methodist 
* Building, 2905 Broadway, New York. This is a 
rote: s.onal school for business training, and is under 
he per-onal supe: vieion of its founder and proprietor, 
Mr. 8. S. Packard, who for the past 20 years was asso- 
iated with Messrs. Bryant & Stratton, and is the au- 
thor of the Eook-keeping series which bears their 
name. The College was founded im 1858, and has 
made steady progress in utility and public favor, and 
now Stands at the head of this class of schools, The 
location is unsurpassed ; the rooms spacious and ele- 
gant; the course of study most tiaorough and efficient. 
Tbe rates of tuition have recently been reduced, and 
pupils can enter at any time. Tuition per term of 
twelve weeks, $55.00. Callor send fdr circular con- 
taining full particulars, 8, 8. PACKARD, Principal, 
M. 8. Paine, Baciness College. 907 Broadway. 
ay BUSINESS COLLEGE, 62 Bowery, cor- 
Canal St, Established 1849, Paine’s Uptown Col. 
lege removed to 907 Broadway. Specialties.—Book, 
keeping, Arithmetic, Sate, Salineate and Higher 
Branches. Writing ms $3.00 per month, 
qualified as book keepers and cashiers, 
evening from 9 A. M, till 10 P. M, 
Julius W. Sachs. Collegiate School. 
Miss Warren, School for Boys. 


Day or 


101 West 45. 
721 6th, 





FOR GIRLS. 
Mrs. Anna ©. Brackett. Yo Ladies School. N 
~~ a ung ol, No, 9 


Mme. Charbonnier. Young Ladies School. 36 E. 35. 
C.H. wardner. Young Ladies School. 620 Fifth Ave. 
Mrs. Griffith. Young Ladies School. 23 W. 48, 

Miss 8. L. Hendrieks. Young Ladies School. 33. W 42. 
Miss M. A. Clark. Young Ladies School. 130 E. 35, 
Miss A. Figuera, Young Ladies School. 351 E. 83. 
Miss Haines. Young Ladies School. 10 Grammerey PI. 
Mile. 8. Leaz. Young LadiesSchool 166 Madison Av. 
Mme. C, Mears. Young Ladies School, 222 Madison Av. 
Misses Marshall. Young Ladies School. 250 W. 28. 
Mrs. Sylvanus Reed. Young Ladies School. 6 E. 53. 
Mile. Rostan. Young Ladies School. 1 E. 41, 

Mise 8. B. Spring. Young Ladies School. 121 E. 36. 
B.C. Van Norman, Young LadiesSchool, 212 W. 59. 





FLORENCE KINDERGARTEN. 
Mrs. A. R. ALDRICH, Principal. 

The Board of Trustees of the Florence Kindergarten 
will add to the institution, a Training-Class for instruc 
iton in Froebel's Science, which will offer superior ad- 
vantages to those wishing to understand the method 
and ee of apne oy 

The Tgarten num fifty-eight ; the oe 
and grounds are ample ; the location unsurpassed ; 

reasonable. 

Address, for circular, Mrs. A. R. ALDRICH, Princi 
pal. or Mr. H. B. HAVEN, Secretary, Flarence, Mass, 


AMERICAN KINDERGARTEN, 


33 W. 45‘ street. near 5‘ Ave., N, Y. 
18th year begins Sept. 25th., Miss E. M. Coz., 
Principal. 
NORMAL SCHOOL for MOTHERS and TEACH- 
ERS. 


Reopens Oct, 24. Free Lectures every Wed- 
nesdar, from 2to4 P.M, at Educational Parlor 
and General Depot for American Kindergarten 








Material 621 Broadway N. Y. 


oi ae 


THOMAS MAY PEIRCE, M.A., 


PRINCIPAL AND PROPRIETOR 


REV. JOHN THOMPSON, 


USINESS MANAGER. 


Reaifence, 2002 Brandywine Street. 





The Thirteenth Collegiate Year began on 
Monday, September 3rd, 1877. 


Evening Sessions begin Monday, Sept. 17,1871. 


The Centennial C i awarded to this institution 
4 the Business College Diploma and Medal. 








| & Principal is a professional teacher. He has charge 
of the practice school, Its teachers of Book-keeping 
are expert accountants of varied experienc and large 
ractice. Its faculty is large and compoved of educa- 
fea gentlemen who have made thia branch of study a 


T prepares those who have business talent for suc- 
I cess in life, and gives to those whose early advanta- 
limited or neglected, an opportunity to secure 
Ite gourse of 


were 
dividual instruction at class rates, 
instruction, consisting of book-keeping, p Pp 
arithmetic, letter-writing, commercial law, the English 
branches. and the forms and customs of business, is 
as valuable and necessary a training for those about to 
engage in business as the Medical College course is for 
hose about to practice medicine. 
DDITIONAL rooms have been fitted up for its in- 
creased patronage. 
rig 8 commended to the public by Bishops, Editors, 


Judges, Railroad Presidents and Business Men, 
whose sons and clerks it has educated. 





$25-13t 
Circulars free to those who call or write for them, 
= 








DUCATIONAL BUREAU, 35 UNION SQUARE.— 
Engagements made for Teachers. No charge to 
™ ‘] and ft. WH, 
ANNA RANDALL DIEHL, Manager. 








INDERGARTEN NORMAL INSTITUTE AND 
National Kindergarten, Washington, D. ©. u 
tumn Class begins Oct. 24. 1877. Mrs, Louise Pollock 
and Miss Susie Pollock, Principals. M:s. Louise Pol- 
lock has been for fifteen years an earnest student and 
advocate of the Kindergarten System, and transtated 
Mdme, Zine Morgenstern’s ‘“ Paradise of Childhood.” 
a Manual for Family and Kindergarten in 1864, Wires 
Susie Pollock graduated im the Kindergarten Normal 
Institute of Berlin, Prussia, and has been ever since 
successfully engaged in teaching in accordances with 
Freebel’s Kindergarten System in Mass, and Wahing- 
fon. For terms and particulars apply to the Principals, 
MRS. LOUISE POLLOCK or MISS SUSIE POLLOCK 
8. E. corner of 8th and K sts., Washington, D.C. 





OLDEN 
Bridgeport Conn. 


HIZL SEMINARY for young ladies 
Address Miss Emity NeEwsov. 





ATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND @RA- 
tory. 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, For 
Clergymen, Lawyers, Teachers, Business Men, and all 
classes of advanced Students. Attention to conversa- 
tion and oratory, vocal culture, reading and recitation, 
Chartered March, 1875. Grants diplomas. Both sexes 
admitted, Send for catalogue. 


= 

THROAT, LUNGS, LIVER & 

L LUNGS, BLOOD 

In the wonderful medicine to which the aMicted 

are above directed for relief, the discoverer be- 
heves he has combined in harmony more of Na- 
ture'’s sovereign curative properties, which God 
has instilled into the vegetabie kingdom for hea 
ing the sick, than were ever before combined im 
one medicine, The evicience of this fact is found in 
the great variety of most oustinate diseases which 
it has been found to conquer. In the cure of 
Bronchitis, Severe gy ay and the early 
stages of Cousumption, it has astonished the 
medical faculty, and eminent physicians pro- 
nounce it the greatest medical dishevery of the 
age. While it cures the severest Coughs, it 
strengthens the system and purifies the 
blood. By its great and thorough blood-purify- 
ing properties, it cures all Humeors, from the 
worst Scrofala to a common Blotch, Pime 
ples or Eruption. Mercurial disease, Mineral 
Yoisons, and their effects, are eradicated, and 
vigorous health and a sound constitution estab- 
lished. Erysipelas, Salt-rheum, Fever 
Sores, Scaly or Rough Skin, in short, all 
the numerous dyseases caused by bad blood, are 
conquered by this powertul, purifying,*and in- 
vigorating medicine, 

If you feel dull, drowsy, debilitated, have sallow 
color of skin, or yellowish brown spots on face or 
body, frequent headache or dizziness, bad taste in 
mouth, internal heat or chills alternated with hot 
flushes, low spirits, and gloomy forebouings, ir- 
reguiar appetite, and tongue coated, rou are 
suffering from Torpid Liver, or * Bilious- 
ness.”> In many cases of “Liver Come 
Plaint’»? only part of these symptoms are ex- 
—— As a remedy for all such cases, Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery has no equal, 
as it effects perfect cures, leaving the liver 
strengthened and healthy. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS AT $1 PER BOTTLE, 


Prepared by R. V- PIERCE, MM. D., Sole 
Proprietor, at the WORLD'S DISPENSARY, 
Buflalo, N. Y. 





- 





AMERICAN and FOREICN TEACH- 
£R’S AGENCY. 





Supplies Tutors, Professors, Governesses and Teach- 
ers for every department of instruction. Gives infor- 
mation to parents of good schools; sells and rents 
school properties. Twelve years’ successful experience 
in the management of the “American School [uasti- 
tute,’ warrants Miss Young in guaranteeing satisfac- 
tion. Circulars sent on application. 

Address 

MISS M, J. YOUNG, 


23 Union Square, New Yo" 








Editor of Penman’s Art Journal. Published month- 
ly for $1.00 per year. Specimen copies sent on receipt 
of 10 cents. 

Resolutions. Memorials, etc., en , and every 
variety of artistic penmanship executed in the very 
best style of the art. Also constantly on hand appro- 
priate and elegant certificates of merit, fer use in pub- 

ic and private schools, 
D. T, AMES, 
205 Broadway N. Y. 


SiXPENNY SAVINCS BANK 


Corner of Broadway and Astor Place. 
Open daily from 10 to 8 o’clock 


VIVE CENTS TO 5,000 RECEIVED. 


The Lord’s Pray 


A splendid stone engraving on French. 
extveliiobed with over joaye bols and emblems 








er: 
A tid 


priate character, decorated with the finest and most exqul- 
site work possible for an art! mak 


one of the 
est pieces of workmanship ever prod: in this country. 
both Male and Female, to 
whom liberal inducements 
will be offered. Thisis noc lithograph ure. Agents 
have been selling them at $1.00 per copy. We will send 
sample ¢ post-paid to any address for 50 cta.. and guar- 
antee satisfaction or money re'un‘ed. Price List sent to 
Aa = J. E. JEWETT & 00., 
. Oo. Box 120. way, New York. 





Important to Teachersand Parenis 
BELL’S PATENT ay: ~ meee TEACHING 


The TEACHING CARD or MAGIC SPEIL- 
ER is the first of an Educational series, and enables 
the youngest to spell at sight. It consists of twenty- 
six cards, On the top of each card is printed in large 
type a letter, the initial of a shert wool which « re 
at the bottom of this card in bold characters. is is 
allit seems to be; but on holding the card up to tne 
light ae — visible the object for which the 
word stands, us parents and teachers may possess 
the very best and simplest method, yet conceived, for 
teaching an infantto spell. For instance, the child’s 
attention is first called to the big letter, say D, and 
next to the word DOG, “D stands for DOG,” says 
the teacher. “ Now little one, what does DOG stand 
for? Noreply. The card is held up before the infan- 
tile gaze, and Jo! a well drawn dog is brought to light. 
When the child wonderingly and delightedly exclaims, 
“DOG!” A few repetitions of this interesting mane- 
uvre, and the letter and word will be indelibly impres- 
sed on the little one’s memory. Thus, amusement, 
the first attraction to the mind of a child, becomes the 
medium of ite instruction. 

Price 25 cts. per pack, containing the entire alphabet, 

Sold by all Booksellers, Stationers and Toy ers, 
Post-paid direct from the inventor, GRORGE OC, BELL, 
178 Broadway, New York. J324-13t C3-3t 


CASH CAPITAL, 200,000. 
COMMERCIAL 


Fire Insurance Company, 


of NEW YORK. 
Office, No. 157 Broadway. 


M.V.B. FOWLER, - Presi tent, 
DAVID QUACKENBUSH, - 
us their address, will re- 


ANY LADY ‘ssiice oes 


value. free by Mail. Only about two hundred left. eow 
323-138t INVENTOR’S UNION 173 Greenwich 8t, Y.N, 
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$5 tp $20 (ie. ‘Simson kco., Portland, Maine, 
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REMINGTON 
SEWING MACHINES. 


No Machine has sprung so rapidly into favor as pos- 
sessing just the qualities needed in a family Machine— 
namely: Liont Rurwine, SmooTH, Norse ess, Rar, 
Donaszg, with perfect Looxst1Tox, 


Within the past year important inprovements have 
been added and no trouble will be spared in keeping 
the Rewmaoron ahead of all competitors. 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 
Agents Wanted in all Unoccupied Ter- 
ritory. 


REMINCTON: 
Creedmoor Rifle. 


VICTORIOUS AT 


CREEDMOOR, 1874. 
DOLLYMOUNT, 1875. 
CREEDMOOR. 1876, 
SINGLE AND DOUBLE 


BREECH LOADING 
SHOT GUNS. 


The best guns for the price ever produced, Univer- 
sally recommended by those who have used them, 





WEBSB’S 


Patent Cartridge Loader. 


The only complete apparatus ever invented, combin- 
ing in one complete and portable machine all the vari- 
ous implements employed in loading paper and metal- 
lic shells. 


REVOLVERS, REPEATING PISTOLS. AMMUNI- 
TION, GUN MOUNTINGS, IRON AND STEEL 
RIFLE AND SHOT BARRELS, FOR 
CUSTOM GUN SMITHS, 


Armory § Principal Office, Ilion, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES : 
281 & 283 Broadway, New York, Arms and 8. Machines, 
Boston, 146 Tremont St., Sewing Machines and Arma, 
Chicago, 237 State St., Sewing Machines and Arms, 


Baltimore, 47 North Charles St., (Masonic Temple), 
Sewing Machines and Arma. 


USEFUL PRESENTS. 











Boys and CIRLS 
o ARE MAKING MONEY RAPIDLY 
- a Paar appa and comple 


. net, inte 4 tine; £2: 
Slines Sines. DIAMOND PRI 
ING PRESS and 


ine a eee 
De Your wn | Printing 


NO BXPENSE, homens fe 
Sa for Pr GOLDING'S id's Dorit. 1 Pitas Sona 
saenta A one. 


Outfits from Siu pm Stee 


7? DING @ 2 C0. Manufee. Fort Fore- Hilt Sq. Sq. 











THE 
TESA CHER’S 


DEWTIstT. 

W. J. STEWART, No 373 W. 23rd st., offers his ser- 
Vices to the teachers and others of New York and 
All branches of the profession attended to at 
moderate rates, — attention paid to filling 
teeth with the Gold and Platina Alloy stopping. This 





Can color their own Stockings for lees than our 

ceutper t ANY COLOR or Guan b: 
our “MAGIO TINTS."—Cun renewer change the eclor of thar 
» restore to freshness and brill 


of tbeir 


pamtanhees 
atcotored sticks 35¢e. Send st mp 
amples. KEARNEY CHEMICAL WeRKS, 
P.O. Box 3139. 4 Courtlandt Street, New York. 





Th Seay’ Oui, 


This is the culmination of a New Inga. It 
isa paper devoted to the interests of the pu- 
pils of our schools, It will contain 

FREsH DIALOGUES: 

Stories oF Scnoo. Lirz; 
SCHOOL INCIDENTS ; 
THE BoyHOooD oF EMINENT MEN ; 

THE NaMEs OF MERITORIOUS PUPILS; 

THE Best COMPOSITIONS; 
LETTERS FROM THE SCHOLARS, ETC 


Teachers. 

THE SCHOLAR’S COMPANION will surely 
interest the scholar in his school; it will show 
him the benefit of being a thcrougb scholar, 
of being punctual and obedient. The stories 
will throw a halo around the duties of the 
school-room. It will supplement what is 
taught there, and something to say to enliven 
vach study. 


AiNecessity to the School- 

room.'! 

It is specially fitted for those who are in 
the scl.ool-room, whose minds are wakened 
up by contact with the teacher’s mind ; it 
deals with things and thoughts that have 
their origin in the school-room ; it interests 
its readers inthe subject of selt-education. 
1t will be found to enforce in an attractive 
way, the suggestions of the teacher infrespect 
to Manners, Morals, Daty, Studiousness, Pun- 
tuality, Obedience, Faithfnlness, Persever- 
ance, etc., etc. Like the Dictionaries, the 
SCHOLAR’S COMPANION will be found indes- 
pensible to the school-room. This is the lan- 
guage of hundreds of teachers although but 
three’numbers have been issued. > om 


Pure Reading for the School 
room. 

Your pupils will read, it is part of the duty 
of the teacher to see that they have pure and 
instructive reading. There are no small 
number of papers that pour outa flood of 
vicious literature that intoxicates and demor- 
alizes the young. The hero disobeys parents 
and teachers, runs away from school, and yet 
contrary to God’s Law and human experienc, 
succeeds better than the obedient, punctual 
scholar who stays at home! By encouraging 
the 


SCHOLAR’S COMPANION. 
You will have pure, healthful and helpful 
reading in their hands. The papers they now 
buy and hide, and read by stealth, will be 
driven out as they ought to have been long 
ago. The teachers must select pure and in- 
teresting reading for thescholars or they will 
s»lect for themselves without judgment. 

Our Plan. 
In every school there are boys or girls who 
need money, and who would make good use 
of it. The teachers would gladly put them in 








the way of earning itif they could. We} 
have a sure plan by which they can earn $5 | 
ormore. Let them become agents for the | 
SCHOLAR’S COMPANION. Only one is need 
ed in a school or department. Scholars may 
address. us at once, but they should enclose 
a recommendation from their teachers as to 
efficiency, honesty, etc. 


Price, i) om ° 50 cts. per year. 
IMPORTANT. 


We want to know the best scholars in the 
schools, those who receive prizes, rewards, 
medals, etc;, Also those who are champions 
in Spelling Matches. We want the best 
compositions for publication, also incidents 
that show what boys and girls “can do when 
they try.” The teachers will please remem 
ber that we ask their hearty co-operation 
and correspondence in this useful work 
Send us fresh dialogues and declamations and 
any other things ye» deem ~waluable, Ad- 


dress 
The Scholars Companion, 
17 Warren Street, N, Y. 





Bicknell’s Schoo House and Charch 
ARCHITECTURE. 
Saar se 
clu a variety of 


tails, Designs to scale. Price,..... 
ADDRESS 


E.L. KELLOGC & CO., 
No. 17 Warren Street, New York. 


[ SPENCERIAN 
He 











Of superior ENGLISH man- 
ufacture: in 15 Numbers: suit- 
ed to every style of writing. 

For sale by ALL DEALERS.. 











SAMPLE CARDS, containing 
one cach of the 15 Numbers, by 
mail on receipt of 25 Cents. 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 

188 and 140 Grand 8t., N.¥. 

















Hawkes’ Patent and only Perfect Fountain Pen in the World! One filling will write 
from 10 to 15 
Hours 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY MANUFACTURER OF THIS STYLE OF PEN. 
The Highest CENTENNIAL AWARD for GOLD PENS, PENCILS and FOUNTAIN PENS 


No. 66 Nassau Street, New York 
New Style of Gold Quill Pen. Send Stamp’for Circular. 


The Comfort Corset, for Ladies & Canavan 
A SKIRT AND STOCKING SUPPORTER. 


on this remarkable invention which is having an 

ited sale hout the country, we offer 

ae ted oquecste we claim is the abs lute 
perfection of comfort and beauty. 

This Corset has a socket adjustment for the shoul- 
ders, ro nicely contrived and fitted that it cannot by 
any means slip up on the neck or down on the arm ; it 
lt has also a balance strap for sustaining the stockings 
By these invention. the whole burden of the clothes 

transferred to that part of the shoulder best adapt- 
poh to sustain their weight; supporting ev 
without the least incon venience, ard almost wi' 
the wearer’s consciousness, and realizing the name we 
weeed the garment—making it in very truth A COM- 


In Ne Jasin of bones we insert ae. rows of 
stiff cord, which give all the support of bon 
wel ihenaventens of ytelding to every movement 
being washed without changing the 
o— oithe garment Stylish and tasty as a French 
Corset. yet combining ease and comfort with elegance 
and shape, our Corset has the unqualified a: val of 
every physician who has seen it. For the 
advent of this Corset marks a new era in Children’s 
Waists. No movement of the arms can displace the 
shoulder sockets. stockings and are always in 
position, and all isease andcomfort, Walking or run- 
ning, eitting down or jumping rope, itis allthe same. We lace the Lady’s Corset, the child’s waist buttons 
ne e back, but is a — if ittle corset in its beauty of fitness to the form. corset is stamped with 
Two NUMBERS, signifying the Two MEASUREMENTS, the first being the size in inches around the Waist, 
and the Second aeant e Shou'ders, and the variations are such that any lady or child can be easily fit- 
ted. For sale by retailers throughout the country, and wholesale by the 


BOSTON COMFORT CORSET CO., No. 76 CHAUNCY ST., BOSTON, Mass. 


Bryan's Electro-Voltaic and Magnetic Applianes, 


..»% This improvement embraces all the oo fae of old inventions without the inconvenience of 
The are 80 nicely adjusted that the heat 

















metals 
current, and they are mag- 


and moisture of - vtevegemey TS pone my 
netic as | as in good order, are undoubtedly superior to anything of the kind offered for and 
Sect with tho just conmmendaiten of car our most eminent practitioners. Se 8 eee Oe by ei- 
ther sex with privacy, and without the least un; tness or 

Wy oy 


APPLIOABLE, AND A SELF-CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE FOR ALL DIB8- 
G@ FROM A LOSS VITAL FORCE: DYSPEPSIA, PARALYSIS, 
UMATISM, EPILEPSY OR HYSTERIA, WEAK 
LUNGS, GENERAL DEBILITY, KIDNEY 
COMPLAINTS, IMPOTENCY, 
WEA ND 


PHYSICAL PROSTRATION. 
free 
oe, Sa fan Sem pharitans ee eet ed pony te teeny po Fon application 
BRYAN APPLIANCE Co., 
1475—. Fifteenth St., itew Tors 













PATENTED UNITED STATES, ENGLAND, FRANCE AND BELGIUM. 


THE LLOYD COMBINATION; Pen, Pencil, Rubber and Stee! Knife Biade. (Can be 
closed for the pocket.) Handsomely aoe Sample Post-paid, 25 Cents. 
Six for $1.00, Extraordinary inducements to Agents. 

J. BRIDE & CO., Clinton Place, New York. 


MISFIT CARPETS. 


English Brussels, Three-Ply and Ingrain, also, Stair Carpets, Velvet 
Rugs, Crumb Cloths, Oil Cloths, etc., very cheap at the Old Place, 
112 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


Pe en ee ae Seat Oe 
United States free of 
s@ Send for Explanatory Circular. 4. A. BENDALL 
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Our Palace Car, 


This planet on which we live is our Palace 
Car, and for its purpose is the best one eve 
built. It is of excellent material, well put to- 
gether, with room to accommodate many mem- 
bers of the hyman family, and all the baggage 
they need to take along, from the Birthday 
depot to the terminus at the valley of Death. 
On the highway of space it moves at the rate 
of about 6,800 miles an hour, without friction 
or jar enought to waken a sleeping babe. During 
500,000 years it has been exposed to all kinds 
of weather and terrific storms. It has been 
struck by lightnings, shaken by thunder, swept 
by the flood; yet it looks as grand and as 
beautiful to-day as when it started on its trial 
trip through the viewless air. Its great sills 
and beans of adamant and granite ribs are 
fastened together by a power that will hold till 
the day of doom. 

It is gardened off into plains and prairies for 
the play-ground of industry, and the works of 
art with glassy lakes as washstands, with 
mountain ranges for terrace work, the valleys 
and hillsides for,flower ‘beds, the rivers are 
water fountains, the Atlantic is a grand aquar- 
ium where sea monsters sport in the dark blue 
sea below, and the navies ride on the waves 
above. Old Niagara’s thundering roar makes 
music all the time, while the broad face of the 
great Pacific smiles back a welcome to the song. 
Commodore Vanderbilt, the old railroad king, 
rode several years in this Palace Car, but left 
at the final terminus, where we must all must 
come and took nothing with him. 

Is there any danger as we go dashing along 
in this palace care of time? It has great natu. 
ral fires within, but mount Etna and Vesuvius 
with a hundred other smokestacks, are safety 
valves to let off the extra heat. A few times 
in a thousand years some wandering comet 
with busy head and: blazing train has been 
seen coming this way threatening to colide. 
People gazed with wonder and alarm, but a 
Higher Power controlled and the big monster 
passed away in the chamber of space, and on 
rolied our Palace Car with ail its wealth of hu- 
manity, churches and schools, and here we are 
to-day on board the same car we entered when 
we began to live. How do yon like it fellow 
passengers? Let every one be ready to step 
off the moment we reach the terminus to take 
the ascension train to the “Palace of our 
King.”—Scholar’s Companion. 








PLEASURE is precarious, but virtue immortal. 

SELF-DENIAL is one of the first laws of Christ’s 
kingdom. 

PERSEVERANCE, with prayer for God's bless- 
ing, will do wonders. 

Ir misfortunes make us wise, they recom- 
pense usfor our losses. 

NEVER judge one another, but attribute a 
good motive when you can. 

TRUE generosity is delicate minded. Blame 
no one for what he cannot help. 

Worps of affliction lift not up the needy; 
only full sacks can stand on end. 

Way is a physician like a school boy? Be 
cause he is likely to be called up. 

& ENGLISHMAN, examining a school, ‘ Now, my 
boy, what is the capital of 'Olland ?” “An H, 
sir.” 

IpteveEss ‘is the dead sea that swallows up 
all virtues, and is the self-made sepulcher ofa 
living man. 

A WRITER on school discipline says, “ With- 
out a liberal use of the rod, it is impossible to 
make boys smart.” 

Mirts should be the embroidery of our con- 
versation, not the web; and wit the ornament 
of the mind, not the feature. 


“ Wuart is the interior of Africa principally 
used for ?” asked a teacher of a pupil. 
purposes of exploration,” was the reply. 

Poverty and riches are the names of want 
and sufficiency : he who wants anything ought 
nut to be called rich, and he fwho wants noth- 
ing, poor. 


“ For 


Educational Weekly. 


The union of The School Bulletin and 
N. W. Journal of Education, Wisconsin. 
The Michigan Teacher, Mich gan. 
The School, Michigan. 
The Ilinois School-Master, Illinois. 
The Nebraska Teacher, Nebraska. 
Home and School, Kentucky. 
T he School Reporter, Indiana. 
kprrorns—Prof. Wm. F. Phelps, President State 
Normal School, water, Wis., Editor-in-Chief. 
Prof. Edward 0) , University of Michigan, Ann 
Arber, . Hon. J. M. Gregory, President Illinois Indus- 
trial University, a. Hon. Newton 
President Knox College, lesburg, Ill. 

Manaerne Eprror.—Ss. R, Winchell, Chicago, 

State Eprrors.—One in each of the Western States. 

ConrTrisuTors.—One hundred of the rez resentative, 
educators of the country. 

CoRRESPONDENTS. — Educators in all parts of the 
world, 

The Strongest Consolidation of Education- 
al Journals ever Effected in this 
Country. 

The broadest in its scope; the handsomest in ap- 
pearance ; the most varied in its contents; the fresh- 
est, strongest, the latest of the jodrnals of its class. 
Good for the teacher! Good forthe scholar! Good 
for the citizen! Every department is in the hands of 
a special editor. Its “ Practical Hints and Lxercises”’ 
are invaluable to the teacher of any grade. 


Subscribe for Tae EpvUcATIONAL WEEKLY, and keep 
yourself informed on educational matters. The edu- 
cational newapa; is now in demand; educational 
top:cs are attracting the public attention more in there 
days than ever before; new books, new methods, and 
new theories are demanding the attention of teachers 
more frequently than once a month, and no teacher 
who intends to keep up with the times can afford to be 
without the WERxLy. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


To single subscribers, 1 year, $2.50; 6 months $1.50 
To new subscribers, 3 months on trial, 60 cents. 


Eastern Office in charge of Prof. Edward Johnson, 
84 Oxford Street, Lynn, Mass. 


PRACTICAL TEACHER, 


Eprrorn—Prest. Wm. F. Phelps, State Normal School, 
Whitewater, Wis. 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL. 


Devoted Exclusively to the Practical Work of the 
Schoolroom. Abounding in Hints, Suggestions, Ex- 
ercises, Questions, and Anewers, Methods of Teach- 
ing, Correspondence, News, Dialogues, Music, etc., 
etc,, etc. 

Subscription Price, . ° . 

Ten cents a single number. 
stitute a year. 
year. 


THe TeacuEer will be sent regularly to all who will 
send us a club of four at $1.00 each. 


t®@” SUBSCRIBE NOW. 


- &. R. WINCHELL & CO., 


PUBLISGERS, 
170 Madison Street., Chicago, Ill. 


PAPAL SYSTEM: 
FROM IT'S ORIGIN 70 THE PRESENT TIME. 


OF EVERY 


Doctrine, Claim ad Practice 
of the Church of Rome. 


By REV, WM. CATHCART, DD, 
Price reduced from $3 to $21 


A work commended highly by the most prominent 
ministers of our own and other evangelical denomins- 
tio_s as worthy to occupy a place in the library of all 
As a book of reference to the pastor or student, it is 
invaluable, while all who desire to get interesting in- 
formation concerning the church now working with all 
her energy to secure a.contsolling influence in Amer- 
ics, it isthe best book issued. Sent by mail to any 
address on receipt of $2.00. 

Address 


GEO. S. FERGUSON, 
714 Sansom St., Philadelphia. 


QE Zor 





$1.00 Per Year. 
Ten numbers will con- 
In clubs of five or more, 75 cents a 
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The 
Best Known. Estas .isHen.1824. 


HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY 
VALU. RECIPES. 


Price 26 cents: Es 











Or Sugar-Coated, Concentrated, Root 
and Herbal Juice, Anti-Bilious 
Granules. THE “LITTLE GIANT” 
CATHARTIC, or Multum in Parvo 
Physic. 


The novelty of modern Medical, Chemical, and 
Pharmaceutical Science. No use of any longer 
taking the large, repulsive, and nauseous P is, 
composed of cheap, crude, and bulky ingredien 
when we can, by a careful application of chemica’ 
science, extranet all the cathartic and other medi- 
cinal properties from the most valuable roots and 
herbs, and concentrate them into a minute Gran- 
ule, scarcely larger than a mustard 
seed, that can be readily swallowed by those of 
“the most sensitive stomachs and fastidious tastes, 
Each little Pa ive Pellet re ts, in @ 
most concentrated form, as much cat power 
as is embodied in any of the large pills found for 
sale in drug-shops. From their wonderful cathar- 
tic power, ia comparison to their size, peéopie who 
have not tried them are apt to suppose that ie 
are harsh or drastic in effect: but such is not at all 
the case, the different active medicinal principies 
of which they are composed being so harmonized 
and modified, one by the others, as to produce 
@ most searching and thorough, yet 
ial and kindly operating, cathar- 

Cc. 

500 Reward is hereby offered by the pro- 
prictor of these Pellets, to any chemist who, upon 
analysis, will find in them any calomel or other 
forms ot mercury, mineral poison, or wjurious 
drug. 

Boing eutirely vegetable, no particular 
care ia required while using them, They operate 
without disturbance to the constitution, diet, or 
occupation, For Jauudice, Headache, 
Constipation, Impure Biood, Pain in 
the Shoulders, Tightness of the Chest, 
Dizziness, Sour Eructations from the 
Stomach, Bad taste in the mouth, Bil- 
ious attacks, Pain in region _of Kid- 
neys, Interual Fever, Bloated feeling 
about Stomac Rush of Blood to 
Head, High-colored Urine, Unsocia- 
bility and Gigomy Forebodings, take 
Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Purgative Pel- 
lets. In explanation of the remedial power of 


my Purgative Pellets over so great a variety of | 


diseases, I wish to say that their action 
upon the animal economy is univer- 
sal, not a giand or tissue escapin 
their canative impress. Age does no 
impair the properties of these Pellets. They are 
sugar-coaJed and inclosed in glass bottles, their 
virtues being thereby preserved unimpaired for 
any length ef time, in any climate, so that they 
are always fresh and reliable, This is not the 
case with those pilis which ~~ up in cheap 
wooden or pasteboard boxes. Nect that for 
all diseases where a Laxative, Alterative, 
or Purgative, is indicated, these little Pellets 
will give Lue most perfect satisfaction to all whe 
use don. 


They are sold by all Druggists at 25 
cents 2 bottie. 
R. V. PIERCE, M. D., Prop'r, 
BUFFALO, ¥. Y. 





What will the Weather be To-morrow. 


POUL SIGNAL SERVICE BAROMETER, 


OR STORM GLASS AND THERMOMETER COM- 
BINED, WILL TELL YOU. 









vance, Itwill tell what kind of 
a storm is approaching, and 
frm what quarter it comes— 


is an accn- 
rate thermometer 
slone is worth the of the combination. We 
will send it rare to any addresson receipt of @2. This 
great Weather Indicator is eudorsed by most emi- 
Physicians, Professors, and Scientific Men of the 
to be the best IN THE WORLD. rier 
eware of Imitations, none uine withou 
in instru ited Penrecr 


‘oney 
may be safely went at oun 


oraers or Registered 
Risk, We make good ALL DAMAGE THAT OCCURS BY 


SHIPPING, 

ents wanted. Send stamp for circular, Exclu- 
sive controle of territory granted Manufactured only 
by 


U. S. NOVELTY CoO., 
835 Broadway, New York. 
Please mention this paper, 


ATER SON'S Baer 
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of the kind. 
Pitteburg —Sent 
N.W.A 
a. is large. unsur- 
passed. the lowest. Terms the 
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GLENN'S 
SULPHUR SOAP. 


A Srertinc RemMepy FoR DISEASES AND 
INJURIES OF THE SKIN; A HEALTHFUL 
BEAUTIFIER OF THE COMPLEXION; A 
RELIABLE MEANS OF PREVENTING AND 
RELIEVING RHEUMATISM AND GOUT, AND 
AN UNEQUALED DISINFECTANT, DEopo- 
RIZER AND COUNTER-IRRITANT. 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, besides eradi- 

cating local diseases of the skin, banishes de- 

fects of the complexion, and imparts to it 
gratifying clearness and smoothness. 
Sulphur Baths are celebrated for curing 

eruptions and other diseases of the skin, as 
well as Rheumatism and Gout. Glenn’s 
Sulphur Soap produces the same effects 
at a most trifling expense. This admirable 
specific also speedily heals sores, bruises, sealds, 
burns, sprains and cuts. It removes dandruff 
and prevents the hair from falling out and 
turning gray. 

_ Clothing and linen used fn the sick room 

is disinfected, and diseases communicable by 


| contact with the person, prevented by it. 


The Medical Fraternity sanction its use. 


Prices—25 and 50 Cents per Cake; per 
Box (3 Cakes), 60c.. and 81.20. 


N.B.—Sent by Mail, Prepaid, on receipt of price, and 
5 cents extra for cach Cake. 


“HILLS HATR AND WHISKER DYE,” 
Black or Brown, 50 Cents. 


C,H. CRITTENTON, Prop’r, 7 Sixth Av., 1.¥. 








. HALE’S ; 
HONEY OF HOREHOUND AND TAR 


FOR THE CURE OF 
Coughs, Colds, Influenza, Hoarseness, Difficult 
Breathing, and all Affections of the Throat, 
Bronchial Tubes, and Lungs, leading 
to Consumption. 

This infallible remedy is composed of the 
Honey of the plant Horehound, in chemical 
union with Tar-BALM, extracted from the 
Lire PrincipLe of the forest tree ABEIS 
BALSAMEA, or Balm of Gilead. 

The Honey of Horehound sooTHES AND 
SCATTERS all irritations and inflammations, and 
the Tar-balm CLEANSES AND HEALS the throat 
and air passages leading to the lungs. Five 
additional ingredients keep the organs cool, 
moist, and in healthful action. Let no pre- 
judice keep you from trying this great medi- 
—- es A famous doctor who has ve dag 

s of lives by it in his large private . 

N.B.—The Tar-Balm has As BAD TASTE or 

smell. 
PRICES §0 CENTS AND $1 PER BOTTLE. 
Great saving to buy large size. 
“ Pike’s Toothache Drops” Cure 
in 1 Minute. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


0. N. ORITTENTON, Prop., N.Y. 
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vast Duman expe: tence, Industry Is the foundation aad 
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STEINWAY 


Grand, Square, &'Upright Pianos, 


ia wee See oe public aes Sepnetien, 


and as arebuke to unscru advertisers, the 
Judges on Pianos at the Ce Exhibition, 1876, 
6 ee Se one for best 
os, and tha other for th o-forte ms 
decreed to Steinway & Sons United States Oen- 


i 
rw lao on) have heh to Steinway & Sons 
CERTIFICATE: 

“ This isto certify that the p‘ano-fortes of Messrs. 
STEINWAY & SONS, comprising Concert and Parlor, 
Grand, Square and Upright, exhibitea by them at the 
Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia in 1816, pre- 








A GREAT OFFER fo HOLIDAYS) 
SLTDAVS diezens s1OONEW FiANOS and 


t 
-h, or or te 
for ca 


&8.-NS, Man 
turers and Dealers, 40 East 14th St., N. ¥- 


"The New York Times says; Waters’ 
Chime 


ited the gr totality of excellent qual- and the artistic effects ble of being produced by 

tles and novelty of construction, and in all points of ex- | thi Tey er are fal ceae, . jan “Ss, 
cellence they received our highest average points, clear and resonant, a 

and accordingly our 4 ra Cases Caisse Ss SUBCNES Sem We ape af 8.— 


Messrs. STEINWAY & SONS’ ‘ Highest degree | 


of excellence in all their styles.’ ” 

Extracts made and copied from the note books of 
the examining Judges, duly certified by them, reveal 
the ificant fact that their ratings on each and®eve- 
ry style of piano-fortes exhibited by Steinway & 
were far above all other competing exhibitors, and 


GRAND TOTAL AVERAGE OF 
9545 OUT OF A POSSIBLE 96. 


t@” The next My, exhibitor’s average only 
90% OUT OF A POSSIBL E 06. 


Steinway & Sons, 


WAREROOMS---STEINWAY HALL, 
109 & 111 East 14th Street, N.Y, 


Evangelist. 

~ ae the Waters’ 
from personal kno Sve of the very best 
quality.—Christian In 


PIANOS : ORCANS. 


LIGHTE and ERNST, 
(Sole Successors to Ligutz & BrapsvuRy,) 


Manufacturers of first class Pianofortes. Established 
1840, Special rates to Teachers on easy Monthly Pay- 
ments, Warerooms No, 12 Fast 14th Street, between 
Broadway and Sth Avenue. Also Sole Agents for 
Smith’s celebrated American Organs. 








QUAKERCITY ORGANCO., 


Mannfacturers of every variety of 


REED ORGANS, 


and Dealers in 


PIANOS. 


As carly a8 1859 a Medal was awarded Wm. F. Ken- 
sety, the present mnomagee, § for the best instrument, by 
e State Agricultural Society of New Jersey, and 
» exhibited «i of bave taken first premiums. 
Prominent among their many advantages is a round 
full tone, very deep and powerful, yet sweet and sym- 
a with effects of rare beauty and originality 
rettiest in design and most perfect in touch and 
of any organs ever manufactured. The manu- 
fectante thie unrivalled instrument, in ‘order to 
more generaily to introduce their ans, have made 
the GENERAL PUBLIC the enguededennes offer : 
iether will, where the bave no resident agent, make 
e woken py usually made to their agent, and upon 
of a duplicate,/Postal Money Order, ora Banker's 
a cate Oertifioste, ctating that the purchaser has 
has deposited to their oredit the price of the organ or- 
dered, send it on five days’ trial, ——* if it does not 
aeoy as represented by them, the purchaser may re- 
rn it at the company’s expeu«e and withdraw the de- 
posit | from bank or pentotien. 
hes, Sunday Schools and In- 
dividuals, will conte the Agent’» Commission where 
purchases are made direct from the Factory, if we have 
no tim the place. ORGANS SENT ON TRIAL 
WHERE TERMS OF SALE ARE AGREED UPON IN 
ADVANCE. Every ame fully warranted for 
fiveyears. Oor Agents wanted 
everywhere. Address the 


Quaker City Organ Company, 
~ 222 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PIANOS. 











ificent Bran New 8650 rose 
Pianos only $175, must be sold. 


i R Jpright Pianes 

ORGAN ttthe ened, Gass #00 only $125. 
Tr Organs Stops Stops Stops 
only $7 Nearly new 4 set Reed & stop sut Bass 


and Coupler Organ §55 cost over $350. Lowest 
Prices ever offered; sent on half month test trial, You 
ask why I offer eo cheap ? I answer Hard oe Our 
ay tag tek, the result, war commenced 


on me by the monopolist. 
lustrated Free. Address Baie gag voeat | 
TY, Washington, New Jersey. 


FASHIONABLE |. 
0 Se es rag h  alioad 








CHEAP PHYSICAL APPARATUS 
FOR STUDENTS AND COMMON SCHOOLS, 
PHILOSOPHICAL, 


sc eva OPTICAL. 
—NoW READY— 


Prof. Tyndall’s NEW collection of Electric instru- 
to co a 

ey Had A 
$55. Tyndall’s 


physics on hand or made to 
manship warranted. First Premium awarded ! 
CURT W. MEYER. 
14 Bible House, New York. 
M’f’r and Importer of Philosophical and Scientific 
Apparatus. 





Ba. Gs. BURROWS, 


JOBPRINTER, 


734 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
t@" Mercantile and Fancy Work of every description 
neatly and prom a. Sees at low prices. Orders 
by melipresnpily 827-ly 


SELF-SUPPORTING 


DRAWERS! 


wi 4 IMPROVEMENT. 


patented, vertical, self- su; 
Pants cannot fit well wi 
reas ond 88 or toany otner. 
assau Street, N 








USE THE 


STAR LETTER & COPYING BOOK, 


Two letters written at the same time without the use 
of the Pen, Ink, or Press. Best Manifold Book ever 
offered the public. E with stylus 
ont ae per. Price B00 te app Sav comet bate. 

To be had of all stationers. YOUNG, 
EL ® & MACDONALD. 50 Beckman Strest, ¥. 


HYGIENIC 
UNDERGARMENTS 


For ladies and childr These ived the highest 
Centennial Award. The Jndges’ report highiy 
commends them. They are al) patented. Mrs. H. 8. 
Hutchinson's is the original and only store entirely de- 
voted to the manufacture and sale of these garments in 
this city. There are many spurious patterns that look 
like them ; but these are the only ones that obsolutely 
give health and comfort to the wearer,—their sole 
merita, Circulars sent free on application. 

Bes re and apply to 


Mrs. H. 8. HUTCHINSON, 
6 East 14th Street. 


DYSPEPSIA 


A suffering from Dyspepsia or indigestion 
will be cured by using 


Dr. Willard’s Compound Powders! 


Send for a trial it costa and wilt cure 
& , 1855 














ee EDUCATIONAL oa ae A 
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= Sateen eghend, Premes, 
Rtas, clay, eden Italy and France, Begin, the Rios 

SORIER, Music Hall, Boston. 


| aaa town, Terms and $5 outfit 
free, H. HALLETT & ©O., Portland, Me 
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STATEMENT 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
F. 8. WINSTON, President, 













































































For the Year ending ber 31st, 1877. 
Annuity Account. 
force, J No. | Ann. a i teal J en No. > Pay'Ts. 

Annuities in lan. rst, 137 nnuities in oe 78... 54 5,900.61 

um Annuities. ..... roc gs 6,393-46 Premium Annuities wed 

mn s eliamotabeyvcdendacquns 7 2,335-12 Terminated .......... 2,752.85 

59 | $34,827.46 $34,827 46 
Insurance Account. d 
* 

a x0. ere. -_ j “ No. — 
‘olicies in force, ane *~ 3877, 125 301, 278,03 icies in force, Jan. rst, 1878, 91,5) $294,488, 314 
Risks Assumed........ . Zoos 26.9n1,815 Terminated .......-.-.------- es 33s74%)542 

100,619 | $328,229,852 100,619 | $328,229,852 

Dr. Revenue Account. Cr. 

To Balance from last account.........- $79,526,q00.87 By paid Death Claims and 
“ Premiums received.............--- 14,030,153.41 (matu and discounted). .... veiaitaiss St 
. Ws cccccncccescves 4,882,307. 32 © 9. BE Bcacevecncccsseaseesst¢ 31 5 

CF Fe cetdianensentacamesns 3,508,161 .57 
” Ss ee Policies and 

ecccccceccccccccccences 41239,426.49 

ctl Commis (payment of current 
; pe of future) 603,202.16 

add Camungent Cuaran Account 
ae 4. * 732,886.96 
- 7493-73 
pha : Bal. to NewA Wedec “‘enlee -27 
$98,439, 36 -60 $98.439,36t 6c. 
*Of this the sum of $164,235.64 was paid to the different States that levy taxes upon the premiums of their 

Dr. Balance Sheet. Cr. 

To Reserve at four per cent...... - -$80,057,941.00 || By M s on Real Estate.......... $58,152,733.88 
= by Death, not ye yet due *- 486.787 °° a United States and other Stocks... ... sKonatense 
ot yn aed paid in ance... an 217,561.00 © Oe Be va decpisccedlesconcints 5:725,035-65 

Surplus and Guarantee Fund....... 41271,029.20 “ Cash in Banks and Trust Companies hous 
TREIEEE. ccccccccccccccocscccs 1,701,622.87 

“ Cash im transit Dec, 31, 1877 (since 
© Sa eteE co, wae 
eee 851,813.52 

. ums due princi 

te Sat conansapepasecse 153,768.13 
“ Balances due by Agents............ 32,135.14 
$85,033,318.20 $85,033,318. 20 








NOTE.—If the New York Standard of four and a half per cent Interest be used, the Surplus is $10, 3.55. 
From the Surplus, as appears in the Balance Sheet, a Lnsoraat be wood, the Serptee te Sonete nats, 
be in force at its anniversary in 1878. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


Henry A. Smytue, Henry E. Davies, Frepericx H. Cossitt, 
Witiam E. Dopcs, Ricnarp A. McCurpy, | Lewis May, 

Gzorce S. Coz, Francis Skippy, Ouiver Harriman, 
Wituam M. VerMItye, — C. Hotpen, Tuomas Dickson, 
Samuew E. Sprovits, oun E. Deveuin, grmMan C. von Post, | Henry W. Smitn, 
Lucivs Rosinson, Martin Bates, Georce C. RICHARDSON, — H. Su.rwoor. 
Wituiam H. Pornam, Wituiam A. Haines, ALEXANDER H. Ricz, isto P. Fassri, 
Samugt D. Bascock, Seymour L. Hustep, Wu.tam F. Bascock, Georce H. Anprev~, 
Wituam Smitx Brown, Ottver H. Pacmer, F. Ratrcurorp STARR, 


THE WONDERFUL PEN-HOLDER! 


NU INK REQUIRED. We have invented and patented (July 17, 1817) a Penholder which contains 
one ink to last years / and with folder aad Box of can be used! / Once gin WATER will write 
1 sample, post-paid, 25 cents, or Holder an oe SIX Extra Inks, 50 cen Extraordinary induce- 
pe an to those out of yp 97 . HILLYER, 306 Br.adway, New York. 
&@™ The Christian Union, of Sept, 6, 1877, eape : ge apt ase We speak trom a 
experience, for this notice is written with one of t these pens, and we propose to carry it all the time.” 


Frevericx S. Winston, 
Rosert H. McCurpy, 
WiuuaMm Betts, 
Samust M. Cornett, 








OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO 


Teachers and Professional Men, 


And to all who, in consequence uf overwork, or any other cause,find themselves suffering from a 
gradually increasing brain and nervous exhaustion, and who feel that they are 
Side id ap a «rears emanates 


COMPOUND OXYGEN TREATMENT. 


COMPOUND OXYCEN is an agent ‘agent which acts on scientific principles, and bod 
complete harmony with natural laws and forces, It assists nature to remove the 
effete carbonacious matters which have accumulated im the system in consequence of our bad habits of res- 
piration, and thus restores to her the normal control of all the vital ac- 
tivities. 

COMPOUND OXYCEN (does not cure by the substitution of one disease for another, as when 
drugs are taken, but by an orderly process of re-vitalization. To the overworked Stu- 
dent or Professional Man, who finds himself slowly losing vitality and power to do his 
best, Compound Oxygen offers an almost certain means of relief and restoration. 





Asthma, and some of the most 
painful Ni in a very large a curative 
WHO HAVE BEEN C ¥Y COMPO OXYGEN?t We could give the names of a 
number of persons in all country, who have found relief and cure in this new 
but have only room for the to we hove sefer; on. 4, Pumna, 3 P i 
nited and bs AR ae Ju sate, Serene, See, € mare of 
New York; Hon, Bram; Ex BoREMAN, West Virginia 
Gen. Frrz Hexnx W. 
The case Mr, T. 8S. ARTHOR, the known American author, is a Sai ini, ix annssinin 
from following, which is taken fron Arthur's Illustrated rome Me of July, 1877. He says :— 
“ Nearly seven have passed since we using t. pS Gat pected cur beste 
had been steadily } not in consequence of any organic disease, from - and consequent 
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